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“OLD IRONSIDES” RESTORED. 


The Rejuvenated “Constitution” at her dock in the Charlestown Navy -Yard. 
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SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 




















Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Se jentific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 
New building. Modern equipment $1385 in prizes for 
1907-8. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Established 1828, prepares boys exclusively for 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


and other scientific schools. Each teacher_a specialist. 
HAGAR & KURT, Principals, 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Military Academy 


VREPARES FOR COLLEGE OR BUSINESS. Special 
department in separate building for quite young boys. 


COL. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Principal. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard rounizements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-eighth year opens 
September 18th. Ample _—s tion in actual practice. 

J. H. JACKSON, A. M , REGISTRAR. 
Near City Hospital, Raed iranian Boston, Mass. 


The School of Agriculture 
and Horticulture in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to_ become successful Farmers, 


Gardeners, wrorte sad Managers of Estates. ~~ ar- 
ticulars address . H. STORER, Jamaica 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


One of Maine’s leading preparatory schools. Aca- 
demic work only. oop here for any college. Clean, 
Christian, home atmosphere. Healthful ay eo Beau- 
tiful scenery. Electric lights. Moderate term 


GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. 


Tuition free. Two years’ course for high-school 
graduates. One year’s course for teachers of experi- 
ence and college graduates. Open to men sand women. 
Entrance examinations September 10th and 1ith. 
For circular address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
74th year. Anideal location. Thorough fit for college or 
business life. Music a specialty. ighest moral and 
spiritual training. $200 per year. Send for catalogue. 
REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


WALTHAM WNEW-CHURCH SCHOOL. 

Home school for a of all ages, with thorough 
instruction and best o: ares for college and technical 
schools. Girls’ home and boys’ home new, commodi- 
ous, fire-proof, with single rooms. Ample recreation 


rounds, retired location, charming natural scenery. 
for ca jogue apply to to Benj. Worcester "Prin, Wi altham, Mass 


GODDARD SEMINARY. 


Coeducational. General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Special courses in Art, Music and Elocution. 
Modern buildings. rk grounds. In the heart of 
the Green Mountains he endowment reduces cost 
to $170a year. Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Prin., Barre, Vt 


HARTFORD HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


OFFERS A THREE YEARS’ COURSE OF GENERAL 

TRAINING with special instruction in dietetics and 
massage. Exceptionally equipped residence. Address 
Miss Lauder Sutherland, Prin., Hartford, Ct. 


WE RECOMMEND COMPETENT 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTORS— 


y Subject— Any Locality. Our system 
is ctfect ve and reduces cost of lessons. 
For further particulars address 
Club, 823 Old South Building, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for ‘he e 
and business. Art, Music. Gymnasium. letle 
field. Large farm. ‘Outdoor life pn on 


Cc. M. MELDEN, Ph. D., Principal. 


GT, Zo LEARN 


MORSE AND WIRELESS SYSTEMS. 


Boston Telegraph Institute, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 
ham Destness | ‘ollege, South Framingham, Mass. 
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FOR GIRLS. 


6 miles from Boston. 
Certificate admits to 
Smith, Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke without 
examination. 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. 
(Harvard) 
80 Summit Street, 
NEWTON, MASS. 
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Ida 
School 














TO YOUNG MEN DESIRING 
TO LEARN THE MACHINIST’S 
OR IRON-MOLDER’S TRADE! 


Our apprenticeship system affords good 
opportunities for young men mechanically 
inclined, 16 to 18 years of age, to thoroughly 
learn the above trades. For further in- 
formation address Box 29, Providence, R.1I. 

State Age and Nationality. 











TILTON 





INARY 


For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training in all studies preparatory for college or 


for business life. Music, Art, Elocution. Beauti- 
fully located amid the foot-hills‘of the White 
Mountains, the school has all the natural advan- 
tages of high elevation, pure air and water. 
New $30,000 gymnasium contains shower baths 


and baseball cage. Separate dormitories for 
young men and women. Endowment makes 
the terms very moderate. /or catalogue and 
booklet of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 




















NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


(- of the most pleasing features of Boston’s 
Old Home Week celebration, July 28th to 
August 3d, was the reception held by Governor 
Guild on board the reconstructed frigate Con- 
stitution, ‘‘Old Ironsides’’—an event which 
was strictly appropriate, too, since the famous 
war-ship was built here in 1797-8, came home 
to Boston after rounding out her career as a 
school-ship and a receiving-ship, and has but 
just now been rebuilt here. Interest in the 
reception was general and deep, and nothing 
but the physical limitation of fixed hours pre- 
vented the attendance from mounting high in 
the thousands. 

The cover-page picture, reproduced from an 
original and unpublished photograph, shows 
the Constitution as she now appears, the 
work of reconstruction and refitting being prac- 
tically completed. ® 


ty move a house under ordinary circumstances 
is quite a ticklish operation, and the con- 
ditions attending a removal at Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, recently, were in some respects extraordi- 
nary. The house was a two-and-a-half-story 
frame structure, set on a high cliff, and removal 
was demanded because it blocked the new 
‘shore drive.’’ It was lifted from the founda- 
tion, taken down-hill to the water-front, and 
then placed upon a ‘lighter, or scow, which 
carried it safely round Nahant Point to Win- 
throp, a distance of fifteen miles. That the 
unique cargo would topple into the water was 
anticipated by many of the hundreds who 
watched from the shore. But to obviate that 
danger the lighter was heavily ballasted, so 
that the combined weight of the cargo and the 
carrier was close to four hundred tons. 


& 
t was time the reckless automobilist got his 
*‘come-uppance,’’ and in Massachusetts he 
begins to receive it. A Plymouth judge has 
sentenced to a fifty-dollar fine and thirty days’ 
imprisonment a man who at night deliberately 
removed the barrier from a street that was 
closed for repairs, drove through the street, 
evading a policeman, and smashed the barrier 
at the other end. Happily he was traced and 
caught, and the judge insures him leisure for 
reflection on the relation of his own privileges 
to the rights of the public. Thousands of level- 
headed citizens own motor vehicles and use them 
with discretion and consideration. But the 
motor maniac who openly scorns the law and 
thereby exposes others to injury, or who runs 
into a pedestrian and then rushes away, is a 
different kind of creature, as the judge explicitly 
recognized. A few jail sentences judiciously 
distributed among such automobilists will tend 
to make the highways safer. 


& 

hief-takers, who should know what they are 

talking about, have put it on record that 
when a burglar enters a house, it is well to 
avoid contact with him, since, if he happens to 
be a professional, he will rather resort to violence 
than risk being caught in a crime which calls 
for a long term in jail. The other night, how- 
ever, at Nashua, New Hampshire, a young 
woman disregarded this advice, or, it may be, 
did not stop to think of it. Her roommate, 
roused by the creaking of a door, and completely 
awakened by the flash of a lantern, cried out. 
Thereupon the heroine leaped upon the intruder, 
pummeled his face with her fists and used her 
lungs in the meantime to arouse the family. 
In the course of the struggle the telephone 
receiver was knocked from the hook, and the 
operator at the central office, hearing the screams 
of ‘‘Burglar!’’ called the police. But when 
the officers reached the house, they found nothing 
for them to do. Completely discomfited by 
the young woman who objected to burglars, 
the rascal had taken to his heels. 


& 

he men. who throng the financial district 

doubtless fancy they are ‘‘some pumpkins,” 
yet in Boston they are in one respect the economic 
inferiors of women who do not pretend to know 
much about business. Assessed values of city 
real estate prove it. Until recently, when the 
land was taken for a subway entrance, the south- 
erly corner of Washington and Winter streets 
was rated the most valuable lot in Boston, 
being assessed at two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a foot. Now the honor falls to a lot at 
the corner of Tremont and Winter streets, which 
the assessors value at the rate of one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars a foot. A parcel at 
Temple Place and Tremont Street comes next, 
at one hundred and fifty-five dollars a foot, and 
the third in value, Temple Place and Washing- 
ton Street, is rated at only five dollars a foot 
less. These assessments include the buildings, 
and the nature of the business carried on in the 
buildings and the structures adjoining accounts 
for the valuations—for these high-priced lots 
are all in the retail shopping-district, the region 
where women congregate; and the women have 
raised the price of the land to a point far in 
excess of the valuations in the business men’s 
most exclusive quarter, in and round State 
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ba) : Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, “fithampton, Mase 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, pee and | 


Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile ene Lim wa; 
track. 67th year. JOSEPH H. GAWYER “i Brincipal | 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, | 


307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course for preparing tonchors of_Physi- 
eal Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gym 
nastics. Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues 
sent on request. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Woman's College | 
Kent’s Hill, Maine. 

FALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. 10, 1907. College Pre- 

Fine buildings, healthy igeation, two ba ty -ort- 


land and six hours from Boston. Bend ee eee: ; 
mention this paper. WILBUR F. , President. | 














, University of Maine, Orono, Me. | 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, fiectrical En- 
gineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
uaw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about a year. Geo. ryFellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing. 
Term Opens the First Monday in October. 
Nine months’ preparatory and three years’ training in 
all departments oF Nursing, under qualified teachers. 
Graduates fitted for positions in ~~ field of Nursing. 

Last six months elective work. Apply to the Principa 

Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Ghe Colby Academy, 
New London, N.H. 


Beautiful location. Altitude 1,365 feet. Strong 
teachers. Laboratories. Library. Athletic field. 
Gymnasium. Vigorous, attractive school life. 
Broad courses for college, technical school, busi- 
ness, music. Certificate privilege from leading 
colleges. Expense $172. Fifty-fifth year. Catalogue. 


J. O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient trainin 
in every department of a broad culture, a loya 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
Worcester, 


State Normal School, "<3" 


For me aasen h preparation of teachers for the 
public schools. nsurpassed facilities for practice- 
teaching, under helpful: supervision, in actus ongoing 
schools. Tuition and use of all 

Examinations for admission September toth and llth. 

Certificates in Se reguired subjects from high schools 
recognized b New. England College Entrance 
Examination A}. ay be ace ated, in piece of exam- 
ination. For catalogue giving full information address 


E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 82d year begins Sept. 80. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


Instructors.—E. C. TARBELL, F. W- BENSON, PHILIP 
Bate, Wm. M. PAXTON, Drawing and Painting ; 
L. PRATT, Modeling; PHILIP HALE, Anatomy; 
A: P ey ber gy Re of a n, 
ER, e 

and Gunaanie s Forelge —_ —y 8, Helen ‘ambi en, 
Gardner, Bl and Ten Free Se ~~ Prizes 
in money awarded : each departme: ‘or circulars 
and terms address the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS. 


Horticulture, Floriculture, 


Arboriculture 


and Landscape-Gardening taught in strong 
collegiate courses by best instructors; most 
modern equipment. Correspondence invited. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 






































Amherst, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of five years’ experience in language, litera- 
ture, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance examination September 10 and 11, 
1907. For circulars address, 

ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 














39th Year begi 26th. 


Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on 
application to 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dea 

283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


Tabor Academy 


Marion, Mass. 


An Endowed School for 
Boys and Girls. 


Admission by examination or on Grammar 
School certificate. 


Beautiful location. Excellent equipment. 
Modern course of study. Rates moderate. 
$325 covers annual expenses. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet to 
N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


ROCK 


RIDGE 


WY ots (ele) B 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may net influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read h 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential fora thoroughly modern 
preparatory ac ool. 

is pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous 
pho otographic reproductions, describes 

y word and picture many details of the “school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beaut 
and historic interest of the school’s surround. 
ings. Sent without charge on request by postal 
card or otherwise. Please address, 


Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 















































Norwich University, 


out the entire course. 





Departments: Arts, Sciences, Engineering. 
For Full Information Address the Secretary. 


Northfield, 
9 Vermont. 
A man's college with military discipline, instruction and practice through- 


























For Young Men and 
Young Women. 


Location among the fh.) 
hills of Northern Central . 
Massachusetts. 1,100 feet }- 
above sea-level. Two §” 
hours’ ride from Boston. 
Modern Buildings. Sev- 7 
eral Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Depart- 
ments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. LargeGym- fF;) 
nasium. New Athletic Fi: 
Field. Certificate Admits : 
to Leading Colleges. $225 
to $250 pays all necessary 
expenses for board, room, 
tuition, etc. 





Catalogue sent on request. 
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‘su RAMP, tramp, upon the 
¥) little porch. Peter flung 

© the door wide, and in 
marched the four male members 
of the house of Bell. The door 
opened hospitably at once into 
the living-room, so that the four 
were able at a glance to see 
what had been accomplished, 
and they immediately gave voice 
to their surprise. ‘‘Hi!’’ This was fifteen- 
year-old Rufus’s exclamation. ‘‘Hi! hi! Hip, 
hip, hurray-ay !’’ 

‘*Well, well, they must have worked!’’ said 
Peter. ‘‘I was up here an hour this morning, 
and they hadn’t got further than washing the 
windows.’’ 

‘‘When it comes to hustling work, Mother 
Bell and corps can’t be beaten,’’ declared Ross 
McAndrew, the cousin of the Bells, a pleasant- 
faced lad of eighteen. 

There was a rush from the rear of the house, 
and Nancy was upon them—Nancy, the twelve- 
year-old, with the thick brown braids and the 
round, bright face. Ross caught her and swung 
her up to his shoulder, where she struggled 
frantically. 

**T’m too old, Ross!’’ she pleaded, rumpling 
his curly fair hair in revenge until it stood on 
end. ‘‘Put me down! Put me down at once! 
O-oh, you’re bumping my head against the 
ceiling !’? 

He looked up, and laughing, swung her gently 
down. ‘‘It isn’t a very lofty apartment, is it, 
Nan? Did it hurt?’ 

‘‘Only my feelings. Doesn’t it look nice 
here? Mother worked at the kitchen, and Jane 
and I did all this. We wanted it to look like 
home when you came.’’ 

“It does, indeed. But I must admit I’m 
glad mother kept at the kitchen,’’ laughed her 
father, with a tweak of one fat braid. ‘‘It 
seems too much to expect that we should have 
dinner to-night in all the confusion, but Peter 
brought back word this morning that we were 
to come. ’” 

‘Indeed you are,’’ said a voice from an inner 
doorway, and Mrs. Bell beamed at her big 
family. ‘‘We’ve nothing but an Irish stew for 
you, but we had it on this morning as soon as 
the fire was built, and it’s tender and fine.’’ 

‘*Good for you! We like nothing better. 
Where’s Janey ?’’ 

“In the kitchen, trying to make places for 
you all at the kitchen table. We couldn’t do 
anything with the dining-room. The paperer 
has only just gone.’’ 

**Come on, you people!’’ called a blithe voice 
from the next room, and Jane’s face looked 
over her mother’s shoulder. 











sw THE CORNER IN GAY aaa 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. Sree TWO 





little ahead, for the car 
stopped on her side. [ 
looked across at her with inter- 
est as I came along—wanted 
to find out what our neighbors 
were like, you know. She 
was carrying a big muff, and 
had some things in it—been 


Maun THVASTEN 
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absurdity of the affair, 
—her strewing things 
along the street like that,— 
the least she could have done 
would have been to —’’ 

‘Smile!’ supplied Jane. 
** Didn’t she, Peter?’’ 

**She did not,’’ avowed 


DRAWN BY MAUD THURSTON, 





“YOU'RE NOT MUCH LIKE A GIRL I SAW TO-DAY, JANEY.” 


. 


‘*Turn to the right | shopping, of course. Oh, I don’t mean parcels, | Peter. 


‘*She just looked at meas if she thought 


as you come through the door, and follow the | | —she wouldn’ t be caught carrying a parcel,—but | I had been about to steal her purse, took it, 
letters and a purse and a card-case and a pocket- and went on, this time without saying a thank 
handkerchief, and so forth. Well, as we came | you!’’ 


wall round. I’ve made a passage that way, 
but you’re likely to get into perilous places if 
you try to steer for yourselves.’’ 

In single file they followed directions, all but 
young Rufus, who preferred leaping from box 
to barrel, and from table to trunk, and so reached 
the haven of the kitchen first. 

‘*Whoo-p!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘Say, but this 
is jolly! Mm-m! Smell that stew? Hope 
you’ve got lots of it?’’ 

*‘All you can eat,’’ responded Jane, confi- 
dently. ‘‘Now if you’ll let me seat you all, 
I’ll make a place for every one. Mother to go 
first, at the other end, in the chair—our only one 
available as yet. Next, Ross, on the cracker- 
box, and Nan on the wood-box. Daddy’s to 
have this soap-box all to himself, with a cushion 
on it. Peter can sit on that coal-hod, turned 
upside down.” 

There was a roar at this, and a protest from 
Peter, ‘‘Can’t I have a newspaper to pad the 
top of it, sis?’’ 

“‘If you will find one,’? Jane responded, un- 
moved. ‘‘Rufe will have to take the top of 
that flour-barrel, and we’ll hand up his things.’’ 

Mrs. Bell was a famous cook, and understood 
well the quantity of food necessary to appease 
the keen appetites of her big family, so the 
bowls were replenished again and again, until 
all were satisfied, -and still the kettle was not 
quite empty. 

**You’re not much like a girl I saw to-day, 
Janey,’’ remarked Peter, watching his sister as 
she briskly set forth a dish of baked apples 
and cream. Peter laughed at the recollection. 
“She was too stately and languid to lift her 
eyes to look at me, after the first frosty glance. 
We rode up-town on the same street-car yester- 
day, when I was coming here to make sure the 
house was ready for us. It was the rush hour, 
of course, and I gave her my seat. I think— 
yes, I really think’’—Peter paused to reflect— 

“she said, ‘Thank you.’ She and I got off the 
car together, and came up Gay Street to- 
gether —” 

‘“ Together !? from Jane. 

‘On opposite sides of the street. She was a 





along, I noticed she had dropped something— 
handkerchief, by the way it fluttered down. 
Of course I bolted across the street,—through 
six inches of spring mud,—grasped the article, 
and rushed after her. I said, ‘Pardon me, but 
you dropped your handkerchief,’ and held it 
out. She took it, murmured ‘Thank you!’ and 
sailed on like a queen. I took off my hat, 
waded back through the mud, and then saw 
something else fall from the capacious muff —’’ 
**You didn’t!’ Jane looked incredulous. 
**Pardon me, I did. This time I did not 
bolt across the street; indeed, I stopped to con- 
sider whether I should not shout, ‘Hi, hi, 
there, you’ve dropped your purse, lady!’ like a 
street gamin. But reflecting on the embarrass- 
ment this might cause me at some future date, 


when she and I should really meet, I picked | 


my way across again, seized the pocketbook, | 
and was about to pursue her, when she looked 
round and caught me in the act of scrutinizing 


it, as one naturally does upon picking up a| 
gold-mounted, aristocratic affair like that, the | make up the beds. 


like of which he expects never —’’ 

“Oh, goon!’ Rufus could no longer endure 
his brother’s tantalizing eloquence. 

*‘T hastened to her side,’’ continued Peter, 
‘and remarked, ‘I believe this is yours?’ She— 
now what, friends, would you naturally expect 
a girl to do on receiving the third favor from a 
stranger within fifteen minutes ?’’ 

‘‘What did you expect? Did you suppose 
she would fly into your —’’ 

“Did you want her to open the pocketbook 
and hand you a quarter, saying, ‘Here, my 
honest lad —’ ’’ 

‘*Think she’d say, ‘You must call and see 
father. He will give you a position in his —’ ’’ 

**Your suggestions are far-fetched and im- 
probable. I expected none of these things to 
happen. But consider the situation. Here 
was I, crossing the street for the third time in 
the mud —” 

**Go on!’? 

**Wouldn’t you have thought, considering the 








**Good gracious!’ This from Ross. ‘‘She 
must be a nice girl to know. And you look 
pretty well, too, Pete, in that blue suit.’’ 

**Where does she live?’’ Nancy inquired, her 
round face sympathetic with Peter’s mock 
humiliation. 

**In the big house across the street. If you 
get out of milk or molasses, Janey, don’t hesi- 
tate to run across and borrow some,’’ counseled 
Peter. 

‘*Now if you’ll just make use of us all this 
evening,’’ proposed Mr. Bell, rising, ‘‘we can 
accomplish a good deal, eh, boys? Shall I open 
the boxes and barrels, Martha ?’’ 

At this suggestion three more pairs of strong 
arms were put at Mrs. Bell’s service. She set 
every one at work at once. 

**Yes, Joe, dear,’’ she agreed, ‘‘if you will | 
open the boxes, I’ll take out the things and put | 
them in place as far as I can. That’s right, 


Nancy, you help Jane with the dishes, and | 
when they are done you can go up-stairs and | 


Ross and Peter —’’ 

‘*Yes, we'll set up the beds,’’ said Peter, 
with alacrity, anticipating the division of work, 
‘fand uncrate the chests of drawers and the 
bedroom furniture generally. Come on, Ross. 
You’re as much one of the family as any of us 
now, since you helped us move, and a little 
family labor like this will complete the job. 
Whoever lives with us has to learn to be handy 
man about the house. ’’ 

‘I’m ready.”’ Ross looked it. There was an 
air of alertness about him, for he was slimmer 
and lighter than Peter, and his curly fair hair 
made him appear much younger, although only 
two years separated the ages of the cousins. 

‘You will find the furniture mostly in the 
rooms where it belongs !’’ Mrs. Bell called after 
them. ‘‘Jane will be up soon and straighten 


you out, if you get mixed. Rufus, suppose you 
go round after the others and bring away all 
the litter they leave after the uncrating, and 
make a neat pile of it in the wood-shed.’’ 

The steep and narrow little staircase ascended 





abruptly between walls from 
the dining-room, and led to 
low-ceiled regions above, which, 
to the eyes of Murray and 
Shirley Townsend, from the big 
house across the street, facing 
Worthington Square, would 
have seemed too cramped and 
small of dimensions to be hab- 
itable, to say nothing of the 
possibility of their ever being made comfortable. 
But the Bells were of the sort who make the 
best of everything, and so far none of them had 
suggested that the little house was not an abode 
fit for the finest. 

They fell to work with a will. But after an 
hour of hard labor Peter called a halt. 

‘Oh, let’s put it through,’’ and Ross bent 
over a box with undiminished ardor. 

His attitude appealed to Peter, and in a 
twinkling he had tipped his cousin head first 
into the nearly empty box. Shouts, laughter 
and a lively scuffle ensued, so lively a scuffle, 
indeed, that Mr. Bell, Jane and Nancy, in the 
dining-room below, energetically sweeping up 
the litter made by the paperer, smiled at one 
another in mock dismay as the floor above 
resounded with the pounding and scraping of 
boot heels, and the very walls of the small 
house trembled with the fray. 

**Goodness, I should think it was elephants 
up there!’’ cried Nancy, and ran half-way up 
the stairs to see what was going on. 

Father Bell opened his mouth to say, ‘‘Tell 
them it’s an old house, Nan, and the ceiling’s 
cracked,’’ when the thing happened. 

The ceiling was old, the house was not too 
solidly built, and battle above had reached its 
height when, quite without warning, down 
upon the freshly cleaned floor fell a great mass 
of plaster. The powdery lime rose in a suffo- 
cating cloud and covered Jane and her father 
with dust and débris. 

It was a minute more before the combatants, 
wrestling furiously over the bare floors above, 
could be made to understand by a _ horrified 
young person, who shrieked the news at them 
from the top of the staircase, the havoc they 
had wrought. 

But when they comprehended what had hap- 
pened they hurried down-stairs. 

‘*Well, of all the —’’ Ross was too shocked 
to finish. 

**T say, but we’ ve done it now, haven’t we?’”’ 
exclaimed Peter, in disgust. ‘‘Janey—dad—it 
didn’t hurt you, did it?’’ 

“Only my feelings—and my hair,’’ answered 
Jane, as she vainly tried to brush her curly 
locks free of plaster. 

“Tt’s a shame! Why didn’t you stop us? 
Clumsy louts! Pulling the place down about 
your ears thé very first night !’’ 

**And how we hurried that paper man, to 
get him through to-night!’’ lamented Nancy, 
brushing off her father with anxious fingers. 
‘*We were going to have the dining-room all 
settled to-morrow —’’ 

‘“*And to-morrow’s a holiday, 
Jane, from under her hair. 

She was bending forward, with her head at 
her knees, while Mrs. Bell shook out the cling- 
ing lumps from the tangle of hair in which they 
were caught. 

‘It’s a quarter of ten,’’ announced Rufus, 
cheerfully. ‘‘Do we have to clear this up to- 
night ?’’ 

**T should say so!” Ross caught up a 
broom. 

**Tt’s the least we can do. Get a box, will 
| you, Rufe, and let’s have the worst over. Pete 
and I will do the job, and the rest of you can 
| go up-stairs and dance a hornpipe over our 
| heads. If you would throw things at us from 
time to time down the stairs it might relieve 
your feelings.’’ 

‘*Don’t feel too badly. I had a notion all the 
time that that ceiling ought to have been pulled 
down before we papered the room; it looked 
old and shaky to me. Now we’ll have a new 
one that will stand pillow-fights as long as we 
live here,’’ said Mrs. Bell, smiling at the rueful 
countenance of her nephew. 

**Right you are, and I’ll have a man here to 
put that plaster on in the morning, holiday or 
no holiday,’’ promised Peter. 

In ten minutes the plaster had been swept 
up, Jane’s hair had received a thorough brush- 
ing, Mr. Bell had been relieved of several lumps 
which had worked their way down his back, 
and the family went to bed in as good spirits 
as if nothing had happened. 

The next morning Peter started early in quest 
of a plasterer to restore the ceiling, and finding 
it by no means easy to discover one who cared to 
work when he might play, came home after 
two hours’ search, baffled but still determined. 
A passing acquaintance gave him a clue, and 
| he was presently hurrying across the street in 
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search of the Townsends’ coachman, whose 
brother, the acquaintance had said, might be 
persuaded to do the job. 

In the stables, much to his astonishment, he 
came fairly upon the girl whose propensity for 
losing things he had described with so much 
gusto the evening before. 

“IT beg your pardon,’’ he said, quickly,—he 
seemed to be always begging her pardon,—‘‘but 
I was looking for your coachman. I—he—I 
hoped he could tell me the name—that is, of | 
course he knows the name—I mean, I wanted | 
his brother’s address. ’’ 

Peter was no stammerer, and it irritated him 
very much to be saying all this so awkwardly, 
but there was something about the cool dark 
eyes of this girl, as she stood looking at him, 
which rather disconcerted him. She had evi- 
dently just dismounted from her horse, and 
Peter observed two things—first that she was 
rather oddly pale, and second, that her side- 
saddle had slipped, and rested at an altogether | 
improper angle upon the horse’s back. As he 
saw this he came forward. 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ he asked quickly. 
‘You haven’t had a fall? You didn’t ride 
this way, of course?’’ 

‘*Yes, I did,” she answered, lifting her head 
rather high, and then suddenly drooping it 
again. 

‘How Tar? When did it slip? Were you 
alone?’’ Peter examined the side-saddle. 

“It began to slip—back—at—the boulevard,’’ 
said the girl, rather slowly. ‘‘I—I don’t know 
just how I kept on, but I did. Lewis isn’t | 
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HE town of Seaberry is 
: i divided into two parts, 

North and South. North 
Seaberry is in the Black River 
watershed, and its brooks wind 
down the valleys until finally 
their waters reach the St. Law- 
rence. South Seaberry is in the 
Mohawk watershed, and its waters run out of 
the West Canada into the Mohawk and Hudson 
rivers. 

There is a well-marked ridge between the 
two parts of the town, and this ridge is flanked 
by many other elevations of ground—hills, 
knolls and land shoulders of the intricate Adi- 
rondack sort. 

The ridge and its outlying spurs are all 
covered with forests, broken by tiny lakes and 
sheltering countless little streams. At intervals 
are thick balsam swamps and perpendicular 
granite ledges overgrown by slender spruce and 
sturdy hemlock. 

It is twelve miles from the North Seaberry 
road to the South Seaberry road, the two being 
nearly parallel, and practically the whole popu- 
lation of the town is found in the two 
‘settlements’? scattered along these roads. It 
is thirty-five miles round the foot of the ridge 
by road from post-office to post-office, and the 
wayfarer must go into two other towns, Snell 
and Gains, in following the wagon road. 

Although the two ends of the town are so far 
apart geographically, politically they are one. 
‘There is one supervisor, one road commissioner, 
one assessor, one collector, and but one caucus 
for each of the political parties. 

From this last fact came the condition of affairs 
that developed Fred Borson as a political factor 
in Seaberry. 

Fred was sixteen years old. He was a fine 
shot, for he knew the value of making every 
cartridge he fired a test of his skill. He could 
catch trout, too, making his own artificial flies 
of silk, rooster and duck feathers and Number 
7 hooks. 

His school-teacher, Alfred Cumell, helped 
him prepare for the regents’ examinations, 
and gained Fred’s friendship. 

Cumell hoped to become school commissioner 
in the county some time. To get this office he 
must show political strength in his own town, 
so he announced himself candidate for town 
supervisor. 

His friends told him they were sorry for him, 
and the politicians laughed at him. The super- 
visor was an important man in the town, and 
biennially there was a strife for the Republican 
nomination, which carried election with it, for 
the town was overwhelmingly Republican in 
its political preferences. 

Notwithstanding his poor chances of success, 
Cumell went to work, and by September 1st the 
politicians saw fit to center their choice on one 
man, Lester Harris, a man after their own 
heart. 

Then, seeing that Cumell was strong on the 
south side, the politicians decided to hold the 
caucus on the north side, where Cumell was 
less well known, and where the politicians 
felt that they controlled the vote of the lumber- 
men. 

This made the south side farmers say it was 
not fair, but they would not promise to go to 
the north side to ‘‘help Cumell out.’’ 

“It’s a long way to go to cast one caucus 
vote,’’ they said. 

In due time Cumell drove over to the north | 
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here. He ought to be. I can’t put up Black- | Fred. ‘‘I wonder —’’ He looked toward the | pocketed the compass then, and followed the 


thorn myself.’’ 

**Let me do it for you.’’ Peter took the | 
bridle from her. He soon had the horse in the 
stall and had put away the saddle and bridle. 

‘*That was a plucky thing to do,’’ declared 
Peter, coming back to the stable door, where 
the girl had dropped into the coachman’s chair, 
‘*to ride home with a slipping saddle, but you 
ought not to have done it, you know. It might 
have slipped a lot more with a jerk, and thrown 
you. See here, you’re not feeling just right, 
are you? Shall I call somebody ?”’ 

‘‘No, no!’? She started up. ‘‘If mother 
knew the least thing went wrong she wouldn’t 
let me ride at all. ‘If you—if you just wouldn’t 
mind staying here a moment, till I feel like 
myself again —’’ 

‘Why, of course I will,’’ and Peter stayed. 

It was only a few moments, and meanwhile 
Lewis, the coachman, had returned, and the 
matter of the loose saddle-girth had been fully 
discussed by all three. Then Peter took his 
way home. 

Jane met him at the door. ‘‘Did. you find 
where the plasterer lives?’’ she asked, eagerly. 

Peter stared at her, turned about, and gazed 
across the street, as if he expected to see a 
plasterer following in his path, trowel and float 
in hand. Then he burst into a laugh. He 
mumbled something which sounded like a very 
peculiar name, if it was a name, and rapidly 
retraced his footsteps across the street, to make 
his inquiry of Lewis, the coachman. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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side to work in the ‘‘enemy’s 
country.”? He took Fred Borson 
along for company, and because 
Fred knew some of the people 
over there. 

But Cumell found that the 
politicians had been before him, 
and had the promises of many 
more than half the north side Republicans. 
‘*Harris is a good fellow,’’ one man said. ‘‘He 
knows what we need over here. I reckon you’d 
better stick to school-teaching.’’ 





Others said as much, and Cumell realized 
that his only hope of success lay in getting the 


south side voters enthusiastic enough to make . 


the seventy-mile journey for the 
sake of electing him. 

And at this time it began to 
rain, a slow, steady, cold down- 
pour. Driving through this did not 
raise Cumell’s’ hopes. 

**I’d start for home,’’ he said to 
Fred, ‘‘but that would be giving 
up. We’ll stay at the Lake to-night 
—that’s as far as we can go. It’s 
the end of the road.’’ 

At the Lake they stopped at the 
little hotel and store combined. Just 
at dusk Harris drove in with another 
politician. 

‘“‘We heard you were here,’’ 
Harris said. ‘‘I guess you didn’t 
miss a man on this side. Find it 
encouraging ?’’ 

It was said with a leer, but Cumell 
made no reply, and soon Fred and 
he went up-stairs, where they fell 
asleep to the music of pattering rain 
on the roof. 

In the morning, when they came 
down to breakfast, they found sev- 
eral more politicians, the town com- 
mitteeman, the Republican clerk, 
and other party officials. They all 
sat at a long table to eat breakfast, 
and the politicians were hilarious 
with joy, but for what reason 
neither Fred nor Cumell could tell. 
They learned at nine o’clock, when 
Fred drove up to the hotel steps. 

Cumell was about to get into the 
buggy when Harris drew a sheet of 
paper from his pocket. 

**Hold on!’’ he said, and Cumell 
looked to see. Harris tacked the 
sheet on the hotel wall. It gave notice that the | 
Republican caucus would be called to order at 
eleven o’clock on the following day. 

‘You can’t do that!’? Cumell exclaimed. 
**You’ve got to give notice of the caucus—a 
week’s notice !’’ 

“Oh, no!” said Harris. ‘‘You’re not up in 
political law yet. Look here!’’ 

Whereupon he showed the election law. The 
law called for ‘‘twenty-four hours’ notice,’’ at 
least. 

‘*We’re liberal; we’ve given you two hours 
extra !’’ the man said, with a laugh. ‘‘Maybe 
you can get your friends to come out—over these 
roads—by next week. My friends will be here 
to-morrow at eleven o’clock. You might tell 
7em as you go down the road to-day !’’ 

Fred clucked to the horse, and the horse 
plodded slowly up the hill and round the bend 
from the Lake, as the north side post-office is 
called. 
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“YOU CAN’T DO THAT!.. 





‘*That’s mean—that’s dirt mean!’’ exclaimed 


|south, into the thick woods, every leaf of | 


which was dripping. He relapsed into silence, 
which Cumell did not break for a time. 

When he did it was to say: 

*‘l’m going to tell every man I see, friend 
or foe, that the caucus is to-morrow.’’ 

He shouted the news cheerfully at the first 
house he came to, and at three others on the 
way, and Fred knew that five of the seven 
voters informed were against Cumell. 

**T’ll let them give Harris a big vote—make 
it unanimous,’’ Cumell said. ‘‘And I’m coming 
back to-morrow to make the motion.’’ 

**He’s got grit !’’ Fred said to himself. Then 
he said aloud, ‘‘All right; if you’re com- 
ing back I’ll stop at Uncle Dan’s—the next 
house.’’ . 

Cumell kept on down the road, ‘‘to get out 
the vote.”’ Once he was out of sight, Fred 
greeted the old man he called ‘‘Uncle Dan,” a 
famous hunter. 

‘Uncle Dan,’’ he said, ‘‘lend me your com- 
pass! I have to go to the south side by the 
short cut, because —’? Then he told the story 
of the unfair treatment of Cumell by the poli- 
ticians. 

“‘’m going through to tell the people in the 
south end,’’ he said. 

‘*You’ve got good grit,’’ Uncle Dan said, 
‘‘and you’ll need it, going over the divide on a 
day like this. Here’s the compass. Mary, put 


| up a lunch, wrapped in a bit of oilcloth, in the 
| fish-basket. ’’ 


Fred, with the fish-basket full of food, started 
across the wooded ridges, to gain twenty miles 
and to beat the men who were even then 
laughing at their easy victory. 

‘*You follow this trail for an hour,’’ Uncle 
Dan had said, pointing to what looked like a 
cow-path along the fence. ‘‘Then you must 
strike due south, and walk fast to get through 
by dark.’’ 

Each tree leaf was dripping steadily with 
water as Fred entered the forest. The wood- 
path was a streamlet on every bit of grade. 
Worst of all, the clouds hung low, and the 
woods were dark, almost like evening. 

At first Fred was able to travel rapidly. The 
ground was rising, but was not especially rough. 
Then, as he turned from the trail, he came to 
the ‘‘broken country,’’ the jagged hills, knolls 
and gullies which were the home of deer and 
bears and small-eyed porcupines, whose holes 
Fred saw under fragments of granite. 

Fred kept what he called an ‘‘easy south 
All the time his face was turned 


southward, but he kept to the best walking so 


THE CAUCUS—A WEEK'S NOTICE!” 


long as he did not go west of southwest or east 
of southeast. He followed little ridges, if they 
ran approximately in his direction. But many 
times he had to go up and down over gullies 
and ridges. It was fifteen miles across, but the 
windings and the ups and downs added un- 
measured distance. 

In places the side-hills were raw clay and 
gravel, and in others were sheer rock cliffs. 
Fred’s shoes plowed down the soft slopes, 
and he hauled himself up the cliffs by the 
overhanging roots of trees growing on the 
ledges. 

For two hours after leaving the woods trail 
Fred pressed on steadily, sometimes bearing a 
little to the left, sometimes to the right. Each 
time he came down into a hollow he looked 
hopefully to see if the water were flowing south 
instead of north, which would show that he 
had crossed the divide. _ 

Once he came to such a stream. His compass 
showed that the stream flowed south. He 
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stream. The walking was good, and Fred 
hastened away, knowing how. valuable each 
minute was. 

The boy slumped into mud, he crashed 
through the ‘‘witch-hopple’’ bushes, and he 
skirted an alder-bed, jubilant with the thought 
that he had fortunately climbed the divide in a 
**low place.’’ 

Suddenly his quick eyes caught the black of a 
man’s sliding trail down the wet side-of the 
gully. He looked at the track, and then, with 
fear in his heart, opened his compass. The 
brook had lied to him, and lured him in a great 
circle. It was a north side stream. He must 
do at least a mile of his former walk over 
again, in spite of lost time and the feeling of 
being twice as tired as before. 

He ate lunch, of which fresh jerked venison 
was a part, and then, with better courage, he 
went on as fast as ever. 

‘*?Twouldn’t be right to let them beat 
Cumell that way !’’ he said to himself. ‘‘Any- 
body would know Harris ought to be beaten 
now.’”’ 

It was more than a mile back to the deceptive 
brook, but Fred easily followed his own heavy) 
trail in the wet leaves and scuffied hillsides. 
At the brook he took his bearings until he 
found where it swung away round to the north. 
Then he left it, and after a little climb, came 


| to a wide beech flat, which sloped down into a 


balsam swamp, and then into a marsh which 
had once been a lake. 

The marsh was grass-grown and awash with 
water. In the middle was a pond a dozen 
rods wide and a mile or more long across the 
marsh. 

“T’m wet through, anyhow!’’ Fred said to 
himself, and he plunged into the water, waded 
through a rod of deep silt mud, swam to the 
farther side, and climbed out on a half-sunken 
log. ‘Then he kept on across the open, losing 
not an inch by his swim. 

As he came to the woods he thought of his 
compass and watch. The watch was stopped, 
but the compass was water-proof. 

‘I’ve come miles,’’ Fred said to himself. 
“I’m half-way! It’s only about two o’clock 
now.”’ 

Then he came to a ‘‘regular mountain.’’ Its 
side led up and up, and it stood squarely across 
his way—there was no going round. 

As he climbed, it grew steeper, and at last 
he came to places where he was obliged to 
creep along the face of granite walls in order to 
find a place where he could climb at all. Once 
he went up a split in the side-hill rock by 
climbing up the jagged bed of a 
brook cascade, feeling with his 
hands and feet for holds among the 
tresses of moss. 

On the top he found a windfall 
of trees—long, slender spruce trunks 
laid flat by a gale, and tangled like 
jackstraws. Over, under and round 
Fred made his way, and there before 
him lay the valley of the West 
Canada, a valley shrouded with 
clouds and streaming with water 
from every hillside. 

“I’m over the divide, anyhow,”’ 
Fred said to himself. ‘‘This is 
Hemlock Ridge, and I’ve climbed 
the highest point. Down grade now 
—eight miles to Handley’s!’’ 

Over the brink went Fred, steam- 
ing with his own heat, and he slid 
down into the valley, scrambling 
and clutching when the side-hill 
became too steep. Once he stopped 
with a gasp ofadmiration. <A great 
buck deer rose from its bed beside 
a hemlock log, and looked at him, 
a solemn-eyed, wide-horned crea- 
ture. 

‘**Hello!’’ exclaimed Fred. Then 
both he and the deer made haste to 
get away. 

At the foot of the big ridge were 
many little ridges as on the other 
side, but Fred felt more at home 
here. He consulted his, compass 
less frequently, and, in consequence, 
came suddenly face to face with a 
sixty-foot ledge. Then the compass 
showed him that he had turned 
back to Hemlock Ridge, confused 
by the dark forest. As he turned southward 
once more he noticed a dulness in the forest, a 
lack of definition in the trees. 

‘*The sun’s going down! I must hurry!’’ 
he said. He was still hurrying, compass in 
hand, when night came on, and peer as he 
might, the needle faded from view. 

He was in a land of low ridges. Between 
the ridges were successions of swampy pools, 
the outlets of which no man could determine in 
that darkness. For a time Fred scrambled on, 
and then stopped, knowing that he had lost his 
way. 

The rain was still falling. There was no 
wind, and nothing in the ‘‘lay of the land’’ to 
guide him. Had there been hills or gullies, by 
always going down grade he might have come 
to the road, but on that ‘‘flat’? he must have a 
guide. He felt in his pocket and found his 
match-box. Taking off the cover, he found 


the matches damp. When he scratched one on 
his knife it left a bluish glow. 


Inspired, Fred 
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rubbed match-heads on the crystal of his com-|It may be added that Fred was appointed as | the town of Seaberry ever had, and is in line | might lead to escape, 








pass. This showed the compass needle and the | secretary by a unanimous vote of the supervisors, to be county clerk, or maybe assemblyman, 


face. Then he pressed on, compass in hand, 
consulting it every few minutes. 

He bumped into trees, branches and logs 
pounded his tired legs, switches stung his face. 
At last, in the distance, he heard the sound of 
tumbling water. He put the compass away, 
and stumbled and staggered toward the water. 
He came to a brook. He jumped in, turned 
with the current, and hastened on. There were 


big boulders, pools hip-deep, and fallen logs | 


across the brook, but Fred passed them all. 

Suddenly he came to an obstruction different 
from any he had met before. It was a bridge 
across the brook, and it was built of logs. Fred 
had seen it before. 

‘‘This is Four-Mile Creek,’”’ he said to him- 
self, as he sat for a moment on the bridge. 
‘*Handley’s, the last house, is just below here 
—it’s a straight road from here.’’ 

Soon Fred routed out Handley, and Handley 
listened with rising indignation to the scheme 
of the politicians for preventing the southern 
men from expressing their desires regarding 


candidates, not only for supervisor, but for the | 


other offices as well. 

‘‘Going to cheat us out of our vote, are 
they ?’? Handley repeated. ‘‘Eleven o’clock 
to-morrow morning. It isn’t eight to-night yet. 
But how in the world did you come here?’’ 

**T crossed the divide,’’ Fred explained, and 
he told his story briefly. 

‘*Whew!’’ said Handley. Then he called 
his hired man, and a great gray team of woods 
horses was hitched up, the kind of a team used 
to tote supplies from the railroads in to the 
lumber-camps. At eight o’clock Handley was 
driving down the road with his man, and soon 
he reached the Heidelberg Hotel. Fred was 
asleep in the bottom of the big lumber-wagon, 
on straw, wrapped in blankets. Seven men 
and two teams were started by Handley at the 
hotel. The story of Fred’s trip through the 
forest was enough to stir the most sluggish. 

“*If he could walk that far, you can drive 
back !’’? was an unfailing argument that night. 

Fred’s work was done. He had given the 
south side voters a chance to exercise their 
right of nominating the man of their choice. 
The story of the trickery in giving so short 
notice was enough to rouse the indignation of 
every one. 

Twelve wagon-loads of voters crossed the 
town line on the long night journey in the 
driving rain to the Lake—and the caucus. 

The men felt cheerful in spite of their dis- 
comfort. They laughed and sang most of the 
way. When daylight came, and they counted 
up, there were ninety-four men in the wagons. 
They entered the town of Seaberry again on 
the north side, and at the first house they found 
buggy-wheel tracks in the mud. The housewife 
said that Cumell and her husband had gone to 
the Lake together. 

‘*He’s pretty blue,’” she added. 

At other houses along the way men were 
found who ‘ favored Cumell,’? but had not 
thought of going to caucus because, ‘‘What’s 
the use?’’? Now they either hitched up their 
horses or clambered into one of the wagons 
already on the way. When the wagons were 
a mile from the Lake, word was passed along 
“not to yell any more.”’ 

Cumell had started, as the woman said. He 
had urged friends and opponents to come to the 
caucus. 

‘*Everybody ought to vote,’’ he told the men. 
At Uncle Dan’s he found every one gone. 
Uncle Dan had gone up to the Lake with his 
wife. 

Cumell drove along slowly in the deep mud. 
He came to the top of the hill and drove down 
among the men gathered in groups in the road 
between the hotel and the store, over which 
was the caucus hall. The clouds had broken 
away, and the men were enjoying the sun. It 
lacked a minute or two of eleven when Harris 
came out to the buggy. 

‘*Hello, Cumell! Thought you’d come to 
your own funeral, did you?’’ 

Cumell opened his lips to answer, but Uncle 
Tan, who had been standing round on tiptoe 
for an hour, looking down the road, saying 
nothing to any one, now uttered a yell: 

“*He’s done it!’? Then he threw his hat in 
the air and began to whoop. 

Answering whoops came from down the road 
—whoops from a hundred throats, and the noise 
of horses and wagons rumbling. Harris recog- 
nized the horses, and turned to Cumell. 

“‘Well, you did it—’’ Then he stopped. 
Cumell was the most amazed of all the amazed 
men at the Lake. 

Fred Borson, his face scratched, his clothes 
torn, was on the front seat of the first wagon. 

“Tt wasn’t I. It was Fred!’ Cumell said 
to Harris. ‘‘He must have crossed the divide !”’ 

There was a good streak in Harris, the streak 
that gave him a hold on the voters. It showed 
in him when he heard the story of Fred’s tramp | 
through the wilderness for his friend, the school- | 
teacher, 


“*Boys,’” he said, when the caucus had been | 


called to order, ‘‘I have a motion to"make. If 
Mr. Cumell will agree to try to have Fred | 
Borson made secretary of the county board of 


Supervisors, I’ll move that Mr. Cumell be nom- | 


inated unanimously !”? 
“Pll do it!’ Cumell said, with emphasis. 


and that to-day he is the youngest supervisor 


| next year, 
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HE orange-grower had 
T discoursed with enthusi- 

asm on the excellences 
of southern California, but the 
disconsolate tourist was not 
convinced. He preferred the 
climate, the scenery, and the business opportuni- 
ties of the East. In his arraignment of ‘‘the land 
of sunshine’’ he came, in due course of time, to 








region; but here the orange-grower interrupted. 

‘*Execuse me,’’ he said, “but on that point 
| 1’ll have to differ with you. I never see a block 
of California matches without feeling thankful 
to the man who invented them. No other match 
is so convenient to carry, or is so trustworthy 
| in high winds or damp weather. 





about them is the sulphur 
fumes which arise when you 
ignite them; and even this 
is not always a disadvantage. 

‘*You would hardly be- 
lieve it to see me now, but 
when I came here from the 
East I weighed only one 
hundred and eighteen 
pounds, and was supposed to 
be in the last stages of 
consumption. For a few 
months after my arrival | 
hung round the Los Angeles 
hotel corridors and street 
corners, becoming disgusted 
with California, and grow- 
ing sicker every day. 

“‘T was far too weak and 
sick to do office- or farm- 
work, and my problem 
quickly reduced itself to a 
choice between sheep-herd- 
ing or starvation. After con- 
siderable cogitation 1 decided 
that I preferred the former, 
and was sent out with a 
band of one thousand hungry 
bleaters to range the Rubi- 
doux tract, a long, arid strip 
of desolation lying between 
the Santa Ana River and 
ridges of granite foot-hills. 
Since then the city of River- 
side has sprung up out of 
that desolation, but where 
you now drive among orange- 
groves on shady avenues I 
used to look in vain for a 
single tree. 

** Along the foot-hills bor- 
dering the river there were 
places where the storm water 





and gopher-holes, fashioning spacious tunnels 
in the hard adobe. Sometimes when my sheep 
lay down in the middle of the day I would poke 
round these washouts, partly to keep from being 
crazed by the sameness of my surroundings, 
and partly in search of a cool place for napping. 

**One afternoon, after a long sleep in a dark 
cavern, I was leaving the gullied region through 
a deep wash when I met another explorer, a big 
grizzly bear. He was a wicked-looking brute; 
the blood and wool of a freshly mangled sheep 
flecked his broad chest and powerful fore limbs, 
and added to the ferocity of his appearance. 
| **I could feel myself fairly stiffen with fright. 
It seemed an hour before I could turn and run, 
but it was only while he reared himself on his 
haunches preparatory to a leap forward. 

**Six months on the range had given me a 
substantial promise of health, and I made good 
time as I sprinted up the wash. Torun straight, 
I knew, would soon find me cornered in some 
pocket gully, and I turned at the first sloping 
bank, and scrambled out of my narrow runway. 

‘*Here 1 found myself with all the bare out- 
doors to race in, my breath coming in gasps, 
and a remarkably active pursuer a few bounds 
behind. I was less than two rods in the lead 
as the bear came to the top of the bank, and 
seeking the course of least resistance, I wheeled 
and ran down-hill like a scared jack-rabbit. 

‘*When in distress for breath one naturally 
looks for something to crawl into, and as I sped 
along, my eyes scanned the tiny gopher-holes 
reproachfully. 


into one of the water-washed caverns. 





reach it, I was aided immeasurably by the sound 
|of crisp, earthy scratching close behind, and 
| my last three strides and flying leap would have 
done honor to a professional gymnast. I took 
the hole feet first after the manner of high 
divers, landing in fine form with arms high 
| over my head, heels together, and toes pointed. 

**In mid-air it occurred to me that the opening 
might taper to a squirrel-hole instead of break- 
ing into a cavern, and the feeling of dropping 


the sulphur match so commonly used in this | 


‘The only off-color, or, rather, off-odor feature | 








had descended from the mesa through squirrel- | 


Then on ahead I saw a larger | 
aperture that I took to be a surface entrance | 


“In pulling myself together for an effort to | 


= 
through indefinite space was 
a most cheering sensation, 
more especially as it termi- 
nated in a timely and reassur- 
ing thud on hard bottom a 
moment after my eyes felt the 
darkness. Fora full minute I lay ina nerveless, 
breathless sprawl, gradually awakening to the 


realization of a steady scratch, scratch, scratch 








|adobe. To escape the stifling downfall, I rolled 
over a few times, and panting helplessly waited 
for sufficient strength to reconnoiter. 

‘*When at last strength returned, my eyes 
were accustomed to the darkness, and I soon 
ascertained that my tunnel was about five feet 
in diameter and roofed by a four-foot thickness 
of adobe. The opening which had so graciously 
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“MY LAST THREE STRIDES AND FLYING LEAP WOULD 
HAVE DONE HONOR TO A PROFESSIONAL GYMNAST” 


admitted me was a cylindrical, perpendicular 
shaft, the result, probably, of a cave-in. 
| **At the time of my observation it was in the 
process of being enlarged sufficiently to admit 
the bulky frame of the grizzly. I could hear 
his great claws ripping through the tough earth ; 
occasionally there was a pause as he put his 
nose to the aperture, fondly filled his lungs with 
the odor of his quarry, and joyfully resumed 
operations, Then I realized some of the horrors 
of being ‘dug out,’ and in that moment did 
penance, I hope, for the sufferings of timid, 
furry innocents which I as a thoughtless boy 
had similarly hunted from their burrows. 
“*Terror seized me, and with it came a wild 
desire to escape that sent me scrambling down 


exit. In a few rods my flight brought me to a 
mass of adobe lumps, where a cave-in completely 
barred farther egress. Blindly crowding for- 
ward, I strained my eyes eagerly for a chink 
of daylight, and then in black despair huddled 
into a corner and covered my head to keep out 
the sound of Herculean scratching. 

‘*This weakness could have lasted only a few 
moments, however, for by the time I had pulled 
| myself together and blunderingly retraced my 
| steps, I found that the bear had made no appre- 
ciable progress in his excavation. 

“Slightly encouraged by the resistance offered 
by the hard adobe, I hastily explored the tunnel 
from the other direction, only to find, after 
ascending some distance, that it ended in a 
small hole, through which water had at some 
time entered. 

*“*All hope left me then. I 
steps and squatted near the manhole. 
watched my pursuer dig. 

‘‘He was hard at it. Steadily, untiringly, 
and without comment, he plied his huge claws, 
pausing only to bite off a hard corner, or to 
reassure himself with a deep draw of the appe- 
tizing, man-charged atmosphere. I pulled out 





retraced my 
There I 


from above, and a sifting shower of pulverized | 





| 


| 
| 


| roof was a foot-thick shell of adobe. 








the dark passageway in search of some place of | 


| 





my watch, and in timing his efforts, noticed 

with surprisingly little satisfaction that the 

inches cost him dearer as the hole became deeper. | 
**My observations, however, cleared my brain. 
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when of a sudden a street 
scene in Los Angeles flashed before me. 

**Some street loafers are endeavoring to loosen 
the grip of a bulldog whose jaws were clamped 
upon the fore leg of a howling opponent; a tall, 
cheerful cowboy steps forward, scratches a block 
of California sulphur matches on his ‘chaps,’ 
and holds it so that the fumes rise about the 
aggressive canine’s nostrils. The bulldog relin- 
quishes his grip with a half-sneeze, half-snarl, 
and the crowd shouts with laughter. 

**It was not a beautiful vision, but it gave 
me a sweet thrill of hope. and sent my hands 
to my pockets after matches. Yes, of matches 
I had a half-block, and I was thankful that 
80 many came in so small a parcel. 

**All that remained now of my protecting 
The bear, 
standing on his head in the perpendicular hole, 
was scratching lustily. The first match I struck 
was smothered by the dust that descended ; the 
second and the third and the fourth I protected 
with my arched hands ; but if the grizzly noticed 
any offensive odor he did not allow it to retard 
a single stroke of his digging. 

‘*This was discouraging. But when he with- 
drew his claws and thrust down his jaws to 
bite off a hard corner, 1 had another inspiration. 
The next time he paused in his labors it was 
to take another anticipatory smell of the impris- 
oned human, and as he was in the middle of a 
deep inhalation, I struck four matches and held 
them squarely under his nostrils. 

‘That ‘got a rise out of him,’ to use a mining 
man’s expression, and literally so, for the way 
he bobbed up into the air from out that hole 
was a revelation of ursine agility. I could 
hear him choke and cough outside, and | 
could feel him, too, for he was nearly as big as 
an ox and made the ground jar. 

**He seemed to be out of sorts, as I heard a 
rush of his great feet, followed by an alarmed 
ki-yi from my sheep-dog, and took it that he 
resented the distant inspection of this entirely 
respectful animal. 

**Presently he came back, rubbed his nose on 
the edges of the hole, coughed and choked some 
more, and resumed digging. 

**He made a straight two inches without any 
pause in his scratching. 1 waited in a fever of 
impatience for another inning with my matches. 
Then while he dug another inch I wasted half 
my matches in attempting his discomfiture, but 
succeeded in eliciting only a few mild coughs 
and a considerable increase, I thought, of grim 
determination. Evidently he had lost all desire 
to place his nose at the aperture. 

**Feeling round in my pockets for a new idea, 
my hand came upon a small jack-knife. Open- 
ing the strongest blade, I took the knife in one 
hand, and with some matches in the other, held 
ready for igniting, I jabbed the bear sharply 
between the toes. That moved him to withdraw 
his paws, and growling and snapping savagely, 
he thrust his head down into the hole again. 
That was my chance, and I gave my enemy a 
four-match whiff that caused him to repeat the 
remarkable bob sky ward. 

**He seemed harder hit this time than before, 
for he sat by the hole some minutes, gagging, 
growling, coughing, snarling, choking. At last 
I heard him moving about, and caught a glimpse 
of him shuffling back and forth and shaking his 
head as if trying to get away from something. 
When he returned to the edge of the aperture 
his eyes were teary, but his intention of digging 
me out seemed more definite than ever. 

** ‘Where there’s a will there’s a way’ —some- 
times. I had never seen, and hope never again 
to see, such an exhibition of concentrated will, 
backed by power immeasurable—but he did not 
get me. I had discovered the key to the situa- 
tion. For although he had apparently decided 
never again to put his nose to the hole, a jab 
between the toes never failed to overrule this 
determination. And every time that bristling, 
snapping muzzle blocked the opening, the fumes 
of a few tiny matches made the grizzly bounce 
upward with the catapultic back-action move- 
ment peculiarly his own. 

**Once he had the presence of mind to respond 
to a knife thrust with a lunge of his paw, and 
I shall always bear the mark of a claw wound 
on the back of my hand. He did some wonderful 
digging while I was breaking off a stout sage- 
brush root and lashing the knife to it; but with 
this improved spear in hand, I was again in 
control of the situation. 

**As to just what the outcome would have 
been without intervention I often make puzzling 
conjectures, for when my camp-mover and his 
rifle arrived, honors between me and the bear 
were approximately even. 

*‘In the grizzly’s favor was my dwindling 
supply of matches and the darkness that seri- 
ously handicapped me in the toe-spearing opera- 
tion; in my favor was a six-inch thickness of 
tough adobe and a growing disinclination on 
the part of the bear to attack it. 

“But as I have intimated, the packer and 
his rifle determined matters. He came to move 
my camp that afternoon, found the sheep feeding 
by themselves, cut. the bear’s trail while search. 
ing for me, and finally tracked him to where 
he was staring into my cavern. After des- 
patching him in a fight that nearly came toa 
hand-to-hand combat, he helped me out of the 
hole, cautioned me against ‘playing gopher’ with 
the grizzlies when I ought to be herding sheep, 


I began ransacking my mind for some idea that | and hurried me off to round up the flock.’’ 
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THE ORIGINAL -GERRYMANDER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


a bree erg is the name the Japanese apply 
to their ‘‘Jingoes,’’ the persons who are 
always looking for trouble with other nations. 
The word should be taken over into English. 
It means ‘‘thoughtless ones.’’ 
|' is the young men in the navy who are the 
expert marksmen. ‘The average age of the 
crews that manned the twelve-inch guns in 
the recent target-practice of the Atlantic fleet 
was twenty-one years, and the six-inch gun 
crews averaged six months younger. 
Tr prepare the people of China for their duties 
under constitutional government an imperial 
decree has been issued, granting provincial seif- 
government to the provinces of Pechili and 
Kiangsu. ‘The Chinese are moving slowly, but 
that they are moving at all is the remarkable 
thing. 


T= gunboat Wolverine, which is said to be 
the first iron ship ever constructed, was 
present at Put-in-Bay, on Lake Erie, when the 
monument to Commodore Perry was dedicated 
there on August 5th. Since that ship was built, 
iron has been used for bridges and buildings, 
displacing stone and wood to such an extent 
that iron-making has become a far greater 
industry than lumbering ever was. 
jremiente women in Washington are plan- 
ning a hotel for cats. ‘The women, in the 
kindness of their hearts, are unwilling to leave 
their pets without care when they go away for 
the summer. They think that there would be 
patronage enough for such a hotel to make it 
profitable. Boston already has an endowed cat 
home, not only for the care of pet cats, but for 
the rescue of such aged and indigent cats as 
have been turned loose on the world. 
(am dairy experts have pronounced 
F the new barn of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College the best in the country from 
a sanitary point of view. It is light and well 
ventilated, and is equipped with apparatus for 
sterilizing milk. Although it cost thirty-seven 
thousand dollars, farmers who have not that 
amount of money to put into a barn can keep 
their cow stables light and clean, and thereby 
improve the quality of the milk and prevent 
disease. p= 
Leow the Fourth of July may be celebrated 
in general, the sick ought to be shielded 
from the din of horns and firecrackers. In 
Chicago this was accomplished by the sensible 
order of the chief of police that no fireworks 
were to be permitted within two blocks of any 
city hospital, and policemen stationed in front 
of the institutions saw that the order was 
obeyed. Other cities and towns might well 
make a note of this sensible rule for next year. 
5 ramen-merigy citizens residing abroad were the 
loudest objectors to the law which went 
into effect on July ist, requiring Americans in 
foreign countries to register at the nearest con- 
sulate or lose their citizenship. The law was 
not passed to please foreigners who come here 
long enough to establish citizenship, and then 
return home, where they escape the obligations 
of their original allegiance, and enjoy the pro- 
tection of the United States if they get into 
trouble. =” 
he camera, which serves so many useful and 
interesting purposes, has now been promoted 
to the dignified office of referee in athletic con- 
tests. Ata recent meeting of the Southwestern 
Amateur Rowing Association it was voted that 
henceforth, at contests held by the association, 
a competent photographer, with the most modern 
and efficient camera, should photograph the 
finish of each event. There have been so many 
close finishes and unsatisfactory decisions in 
the past that it is hoped in this way to provide 
referees with indisputable evidence. 
I" pardoning Col. Arthur Lynch, a British 
subject who fought against his country in 
the Boer War and was convicted of high treason, 
Great Britain did the only thing that was nearly 
logical in an illogical situation. The Boers 
themselves are in a position hardly less strange, 
since their leaders, Botha and others, are the 


administrators of a colony under the nation they | 
had fought. The pardoned man is an Irishman, | 
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and hundreds of Irishmen have been technically 
guilty of treason who were never even arrested. 
Charles Gavan Duffy was tried for treason in 
1848. Later he was prime minister of Victoria, 
and the British government knighted him. 


A - world is not yet so settled that all the old 
thrilling tales of new country must go out 
of stock. It is several years since western 
America furnished an exciting story of a railway 
race for a pass through the mountains. But 
now from Alaska comes the old tale retold. 
Rival roads, building from the southern coast 
northward toward the Yukon and the copper- 
mines, have clashed for the needed passes; 
and pitched battles have been fought with rifles. 
It is the same story wherever business goes in 
advance of the law, and it will not be ended 
until many lands now covered with forests are 
cleared and settled. 
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GOOD MONEY. 


A pocketful of sunshine 
Is better far than gold. 
Proverb. 
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GERRYMANDERING. 


he New York Legislature was lately called 

together in extraordinary session to cor- 
rect an apportionment of senatorial dis- 
tricts which the highest court of the state had 
pronounced unconstitutional. The apportion- 
ment was upset because one district was not 
compact and another contained too many voters. 
They were ‘‘gerrymandered’’ districts, as the 
word is now used, for they were formed in 
the interest of the political party that made the 
apportionment. 

The original gerrymander was named after 
Gov. Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, in 1812. 
An outrageous districting of the state was made 
under his administration. A map of one dis- 
trict was drawn, colored and supplied with a 
head and claws by Gilbert Stuart, who gave it 
to the editor of a Boston newspaper with the 
remark that it would do for a salamander. 
‘‘Salamander!’’ the editor exclaimed. ‘‘Call 
it a Gerrymander !’’ and the pun has stuck. 

The gerrymandering apportionment was re- 
pealed the next year. Few of its successors 
have accomplished the result sought—permanent 
advantage to a political party. The famous 
** shoe -string’’ district in Mississippi, three 
hundred miles long and thirty miles wide, hurt 
the South more than it helped the state. When 
the Democrats of Ohio so rearranged the district 
represented by William McKinley that no Re- 
publican could carry it, they indirectly made 
McKinley Governor, and afterward President. 

The general tendency of apportionments of 
representatives in Congress and in the state 
legislatures is toward fairness. The New York 
constitution provides that the districts must 
contain the same population, so far as possible, 
and must be composed of compact and contiguous 
territory. The constitutions of other states con- 


tain similar provisions. 
H fact or in prospect excites the imagina- 
tion. Therefore writers of all degrees, 
from the most thoughtless penny-a-liner to the 
deepest student of the game of diplomacy, are 
tempted to secure an audience by talking war. 
Every conceivable pair of belligerents in the 
world has furnished some writer with a paper 
conflict. 

For a long time the relations between this 
country and Germany were terribly strained by 
newspaper head-lines and parlor boards-of-strat- 
egy. The other day a London newspaper 
fought out a desperate struggle between the 
United States and Great Britain over the New- 
foundland fisheries. 

We have since been engaged in a fight with 
Japan for mastery of the Pacific, in which mil- 
lions of words have been lost or wounded and 
several full-armored printing-presses have been 
destroyed. All responsible officers of government 
in America, Japan and other nations persist in 
the delusion that the two countries are in a 
state of peace and amicable understanding. 

War talk has two aspects. It may be a 
harmless vent for the love of fight which boils 
in the human breast, or it may be dangerous in 
stirring up bad feeling. In many cases diplo- 
matic authorities have had difficulty in allaying 
excitement and quieting animosities aroused by 
irresponsible writers and orators. 

Nowadays the din of the larger types is so 
continuous that we do not jump at a little extra 
cannonading of black capitals. But noise has a 
bad effect on the nerves, and should be dis- 
couraged in the interests of good feeling and 
clear thinking. 
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WAR TALK. 
uman nature is so constituted that war in 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF REFORM. 


n a conversation with an American news- 
paper correspondent about the reform move- 
ment in Russia, a few weeks ago, Tolstoi 
asked, ‘‘Why not try the development of the 
individual? The state cannot be stronger than 
its weakest link. You must build up the indi- 
vidual before you build up the state’? Then 
he remarked that he could say little good of the 


| present Russian government, but admitted that 
| it was better than the government of Herod and 

Pilate, under which Jesus lived and taught, 
| and developed His perfect manhood. 

‘*So we seek to alter conditions,’’ he said, 
‘rather than ourselves. I suppose because we 
find it easier.’’ 

The conclusion of this great Russian philoso- 
pher is not new. It is so old and so obvious 
that men are continually forgetting it in their 
search for some cure for the evils of govern- 
ment, to say nothing of the evils of society. 

The constant demand for change in the method 
of electing public officers and in the system of 
doing business, and the appeal for new laws to 
eradicate abuses that arise from defects in human 
nature, and can be cured only by reforming the 
individual, come from persons who seek what 
they regard as the easier way—as Tolstoi puts 
| it. He might also have described itas the futile 
way. 

Such progress as is made here and elsewhere 
is based upon the growth in grace of the 
common man. A conspicuous illustration of 
this tendency is that afforded by the recent 
‘events in San Francisco. The people of that 
| city have decided that they will no longer tol- 
‘erate the conditions which prevailed before the 
' earthquake and the fire. The moral conscious- 
ness of the city has been awakened. Their 
courts have found the mayor guilty of con- 
temptible offenses, and have sent him to prison. 
The old laws and some of the old public servants, 
under the pressure of the aroused conscience of 
the city, have been found sufficient for all the 
| needs of the occasion. 
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THE CRAVING FANCY. 


To those athirst the whole world seems 
A spring of water—in their dreams. 
Edward B. Eastwick. 
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NOT A COMFORTABLE HOME. 


- ven in a palace life may be lived well,’’ 
declared the great and good emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius. Even in a palace, 

too, it may be lived happily—but that significant 

little even belongs as truly to one statement as 
to the other; for to live either well or happily 
in a palace is to do so in the face of special 
obstacles, and is indeed a rare achievement. 

By just so much as a palace is palatial is it 

unhomelike—a place where only the most care- 

ful and persistent cherishing can preserve those 
home virtues that often flourish so sweetly and 

readily in the simplicity and coziness of a 

common home. 

Little wonder is it, then, that palace-dwellers 
are often glad, after a brief trial, to escape as 
soon as they may. Millionaire after millionaire 
builds his palace, only to weary of it. One 
great mansion after another is closed, leased or 
sold; especially city mansions, where there is 
not, as in the great country estates, any refresh- 
ing adjunct of natural beauty to offset the 
smother of artificial luxury. Few, indeed, of 
such houses remain long enough in one family 
to gather traditions and associations; few are 
in the same ownership even enough brief years 
to enchain the affections of a single generation. 

Besides, however artistic, however truly mag- 
nificent a private palace may be, does such a 
setting befit the private life? For public pur- 
poses, doubtless, beauty cannot be upon too 
majestic a scale; for libraries, museums, col- 
leges, halls of justice and assembly let artist 
and architect compass their utmost. But people 
of the best taste and finest wisdom, in building 
a home, will desire the beauty of homelikeness 
first, and all other beauty, whether of rich or 
simple detail, afterward and subordinate. 

Not long ago a vast marble palace was 


pointed out to a young girl as the place to 
which the multimillionaire owner was about to 
bring his bride, whom she had known at ¢ollege. 
She viewed it with sincere dismay. 

*‘O poor Marion!’’ she cried. ‘‘Must she 
really live there? What a pity she didn’t 
marry a husband who could provide her a 
comfortable home !’’ 

* © 

THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 

ivinity schools are notoriously conserva- 
D tive. Being slower to modify their 

methods or to change their courses of 
study than other institutions of learning, it is 
all the more significant that two of the most 
important—the Chicago Theological Seminary 
and the Yale Divinity School—have almost sim- 
ultaneously outlined important changes hence- 
forth to be applied to the education of ministers. 

In a general way the changes may be described 
as an attempt to fit theological training to modern 
conditions of life and thought, and to apply 
laboratory methods. They include the estab- 
lishment of chairs of pedagogy and a close con- 
nection with such organizations as the Chicago 
Commons Social Settlement and the Chicago 
Institute of Social Service, through which 
students will come into contact with the very 
class of persons whom they as ministers of the 
Gospel will most need to help. They will 
study the problems of poverty and penology 
and relief, and learn how the modern church 
can best become not only a religious power, but 
an element of social and civic strength. There 
may be less Greek and Hebrew: there will be 

















catch-words and stock phrases and the letter 
which killeth, but more attempt to assimilate 
and interpret the spirit that giveth life. 

If these changes tend to the development of a 
type of minister less aloof from common hu- 
manity, more familiar with the point of view 
of the average man than the graduate of theo- 
logical schools has been in the past, and alert 
and broad enough to handle with wisdom the 
great secular problems which are so closely 
interwoven with religion, they will have been 
wisely made. 

One other thing theological schools ought to 
have the courage to do—take the young man 
who has not the capacity, but thinks he has a 
‘*call’’ to preach, and tell him the truth, ‘‘kindly 
but firmly’’ ; show him that there are hundreds 
of ways in which he can serve God and help 
his fellow men outside of a pulpit; but that the 
need of the Christian Church to-day is for men 
who will be intellectual as well as spiritual 
leaders. It would be the kindest thing to do, 
and is one of the most necessary. 
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PROTECTING EXCURSIONISTS. 


s ‘‘the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
A the church,’’ so, in a sense, the lives of 

the victims who perished in the burning 
excursion steamer, General Slocum, are the 
terrible price paid for the better protection of 
other excursionists. 

The catastrophe to the Slocum aroused the 
whole country to a wholesome sense of danger. 
The public outery was quickly echoed in Wash- 
ington, where it found expression in provisions, 
just gone into effect, for more inspectors and 
more efficient inspection at all shipping points. 

The opening of the excursion season in Boston 
found the government inspectors counting the 
passengers on excursion boats, and allowing no 
more to go on board when the complement 
named in the license was filled. The very fact 
that this was deemed worthy of notice by the 
papers is a significant sign of the carelessness 
which had previously prevailed. The assistant 
secretary of the Treasury, as chairman of a 
committee appointed by Mr. Cortelyou, has been 
making a round of the principal seaboard and 
lake cities, to study conditions and determine 
the need of more inspectors. 

Most interesting of all, however, is the organ- 
ization in New York of the People’s Institute 
Marine League, which includes representatives 
of several civic associations brought together for 
the purpose of extending protection to excur- 
sionists. 

The plans of the league are so simple that 
one is astonished that no one hit upon the idea 
before. Briefly they are these: 

Churches or other organizations which con- 
template an excursion are urged to appoint 
committees which shall select and inspect the 
boat in advance, and determine the accommoda- 
tions. The league will furnish to such commit- 
tees a brief of-the navigation law, and will 
send its own inspectors to assist. It will also 
furnish blanks for complaints, and where there 
are violations, will help bring the offenders to 
justice. 

If this simple plan is followed,—if organiza- 
tions and the heads of families do their own 
inspecting, as they should,—the chances of great 
disasters will be much lessened. 


* @¢ @ 


geen sg armies blaze with decorations anil 
orders of merit. 1t is contrary to the spirit of 
this country to give official sanction to arbitrary 
ranks and distinctions apart from the regular 
grades of service and special recognitions of merit 
given by Congress. But there is at least one order 
of American officers which Congress has recog- 
nized to the extent of permitting the members to 
wear the badge with their uniform on proper 
oceasions. This is the Order of the Dragon, which 
was established by commissioned officers of the 
army at Peking in 1900. The members are com- 
missioned officers of the American army and navy 
who served in China during the Boxer troubles, 
and there are honorary members from other armies 
and navies which took part in the campaign of the 
allies. The society is in some ways similar to the 
Order of the Cincinnati founded by French and 
American officers at the close of the American 
Revolution, the object of which was to perpetuate 
friendships formed during the war. 
| ee was lately called by Arboriculture to 
the way farmers rob themselves when they 
cut down small trees. The>writer says that ten 
years ago he saw in Virginia about thirteen: thou- 
sand apple-barrels held together by hickory 
hoops, to make which sixty-four thousand young 
hickory-trees had been cut down. The barrel- 
hoops had been sold for about four hundred dollars. 
If the trees had been allowed to grow, they would 
have been big enough in a tew years for cutting 
up into carriage-spokes, and would have produced, 
at the present price of thirty-five dollars a thou- 
sand, spokes worth more than eight hundred 
thousand dollars. This is the kind of forestry 
argument that ought to appeal to owners of brush 
lots. ae: 
yore the week from July 22d to July 27th a 
concerted attempt was made by weather ob- 
servers in many parts of the world to gather facts 
about the upper air, with a view to reducing 
weather predictions to a more exact science, ex- 


| tending farther into the future. The lead was taken 


| 


by the Blue Hill Observatory in Massachusetts, 
which is maintained by private munificence. The 


more human nature; less attention to the old | United States observatory at Bluemont, Virginia, 




















was the only coéperating station in America, but 
abroad the stations which took part in the experi- 
meuts were those at Trappes and Paris in France, 
Oxhott in England, Guadalajara in Spain, Zurich 
in Switzerland, Hamburg, Strassburg, Munich and 
Lindenburg in Germany, Warsaw in Russia and 
Simla in India. In addition, the Prince of Monaco 
sent up balloons in high northern latitudes; a 
German steamer investigated conditions of the 
upper air at sea between Iceland and Norway, 





and in the latitude of the Hebrides; a French | 


naval vessel went to the Azores; and a private 
yacht was despatched to the region of the trade- 
winds and doldrums for a similar purpose. The 
records of delicate, self-registering scientific in- 
struments carried up by bailoon or sent up by 
kites, and thus made simultaneously in different 
parts of the world, will be sent to Strassburg, where 
they will be compared and studied under direc- 


tion of Professor Hergerell, president of the Inter- 


national Commission for Scientific Aeronautics. 
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“THERE IS YET TIME.” 


t was with a depressing sense of dread that 

Hortense rang the door-bell of her friend’s 
house. She had not been to see Miriam since the 
death of her father, and she felt that the visit 
could not be otherwise than sad. To her relief, 
Miriam met her with a calm sweetness of manner 
that at once made her feel more comfortable. 

“IT am so glad you have come, Hortense,” she 
said, after a few minutes of commonplace conver- 
sation. “I’ve been wishing to talk to you about 
papa. It’s such a comfort to tell those of my 
friends who I’m sure will understand how good 
and dear he was. I want every one that cares for 
me to know how happy I am in the memory of 
such a fatber as mine.” 

Hortense took Miriam’s hand in hers in silent 
sympathy, for gathering tears prevented her 
speaking. 

“Somehow, as I look back,” continued Miriam, 
“I feel that I’ve been more blessed than most 
daughters, for I have so many hours of happy 
eompanionship with my father toremember. The 
seven years that I drove into town with him to 
high school, and then later to my office work every 
morning and home again every evening, when we 
fived in the country, have furnished me with loving 
recollections that will make my whole life better 
and sweeter. I shall never forget all our little 
jokes, and even the small worries we had now 
seem precious. Some girls do not have the chance 
for intimate association with their fathers that I 
have had, and I feel that I’ve been unusually for- 
tunate.” 

Hortense, listening, remembered with shame 
how she and other friends of Miriam had pitied 
her for that long, tedious drive, winter and summer, 
through mud or dust, with no one to talk to but 
her father. 

“I am selfish in speaking so much of myself,” 
said Miriam, after a moment’s silence. “How is 
your father? Well, I hope.” 

“Yes, pretty well, thank you.” 

“Does he get out much, now that business no 
longer takes him away from home ?” 

“Not so very much, but I’m going to begin 
walking with him every day.” 

A faint color rose in Hortense’s cheeks as she 
spoke, for she recalled several of her father’s 
invitations for a walk that she had either declined 
or postponed. 

“Yes, now that the weather is getting pleasant, 
you will want to go out with him a great deal, ’m 
sure. How nice itis that he is at leisure, so you 
can be together!” 

“Yes; and, O Miriam, you have made me see 
my neglected opportunities—how much I have 
lost in not passing more time with him. I came 
here to try to help you in your sorrow, and you | 
have helped me. You have awakened me sud- 
denly to the great value of father’s days that are 
still left tome. Oh, I’ve been careless and blind 
to my blessings!” 

“But there is yet time,” said Miriam, softly. 
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ONE OF THEIR USES. 


| genitor of several leading families. 








| of the men, smiling, “even in a monarchy. They 
are the fairy story, the romance, of their people ; 
and every royal betrothal, wedding, christening 
or funeral is a thrilling new chapter in a serial 
that never ends.” 
*® © 


DIFFERING VIEWS ON ART. 


| «(ee that measly little picture!” exclaimed an 
indignant, practical-faced Chicagoan at the 
Art Institute on freeday. He grasped his solemn 





friend by the arm, says the Outlook, and pointed to | 


| Van Ostrade’s “Jubilee.” “Thirty — thousand — 
| dollars! That’s what they claim it’s worth. Look 
| at it!” Two long looks of withering scorn. “A 
little touch of graft in the air, eh?” he added. 
| “Two feet square. Notan inch more. And shop- 
worn at that. Thirty—thousand—dollars! Come 
on!” 
| A Polish laborer turned and looked after them, 
| his long, big-boned face breaking into a smile. 
Then he drew a deep, contented breath, and looked 
back at a dark-brown Van Dyke, and at once 
forgot the crowd. 


He was a giant, but his threadbare clothes hung | 


loose, and his hands were thin. One hand slowly 

| tugged on his soft yellow mustache and his big, 
deep-blue eyes shone. N 

and nodded slowly to himself. 

“That big Pole?” said a guard to an inquirer. 
“Oh, yes. He comes every Sunday. He doesn’t 
| Speak to me or any one else, but when he first 
| came, long ago, he had me mark down on some 
| paper the way to walk back to the stock-yards. 
| That’s a good two hours’ walk, but I guess he 
| walks both ways. He never misses a Sunday, 
| even if there is a blizzard, and he stays till closing 
| time. I’ve seen him spend two hours at a time in 
front of that one Van 


yke.” 
® © 
BIRD OR BEE? 


ow that the season of the humming-bird is 

here, and the tiny winged jewel is darting in 
and out among sweet blossoms, it may be inter- 
esting to know what some early observers of 
nature thought in regard to this least of feathered 
beings. Two quaint observations are published 
in “Early Long Island,” by Martha Flint, both 
quoted from letters of the seventeenth century, 
written from the new country of America. Says 
one: 


“The Humbird is one of the wonders of the coun- 
try, being no bigger than a Hornet, yet having all 
the Demensions of a Bird as bill, wings with quills, 
spider-like legges, small claws. For Colour she is 
as glorious as the Raine bow.” 

Adrian van der Donck, one of the Hollanders of 
Nieuw Nederlandt in 1642, writes of a 

“Curious small bird concerning which there are 
disputations whether it is a bird ora bee. Itseeks 
its nourishment from flowers like the bee and is 
everywhere seen regaling itself on the flowers. 
In flying they make a humming noise like the bee. 
It is only seen in Nieuw Nederlandt in the season 
of flowers. They are very tender and cannot be 
kept alive, but we press them between paper and 
send them as presents to our friends.” 





® ¢ 
WHEN HE ENJOYED LIFE. 


mong the tombs near the old Arlington mansion 

on the Chesapeake is the mausoleum of John 

Custis, the father of Martha Washington’s first 
husband. It bears this suggestive inscription: 


Beneath this Marble Tomb lies ye Body 
of the Honorable John Custis, Esq. 
Of the City of Williamsburg and Parish of 
Burton 
Formerly of Hungars Parish on the Eastern 
Shore of 
Verginia and the County of Northampton the 

Place of his Nativity. 
Aged 71 years, and yet lived but seven years 
Which was the space of time he kept 

A Bachelor’s House at Arlington 
On the Eastern Shore of Verginia. 


It is said that before his marriage Custis did 
have a free and easy life. His marriage was of 
importance to his country, for he was the pro- 


ike to know Mrs, Custis’s version of the life they 
had together, which he regarded as unworthy to 
be called “living.” 


® © 
TOO MANY SYLLABLES. 


r. Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court of the 
United States recently had to announce the 
decision of the court in the case of David Kawan- 





he royal standard, streaming above the battle- 

ments, showed gallantly through an opening 
in the trees. The Americans, resting midway of | 
their walk through Windsor Park, fell naturally 
as they watched it into casual chat concerning 
the royal family, -~whose presence it indicated, 
Presently a young girl laughed and addressed 
another: 

“As usual, Connie, it’s you who know it all—who 
is married to who, and who is going to be married 
to who, and why, and whose son he is, and how 
under such and such contingencies he would suc- 
ceed to such and such a throne. 

“You, the most thoroughgoing, unmistakable, 
let-the-eagle-scream American of us all! Yet you 
gloat over a royal wedding as a gossipy village 
dressmaker does over a wedding in the oldest 
local family. It’s too funny!” 

Constance joined the laughter, but she defended 
herself. 

“Certainly I do! It’s only simple gratitude in 
me to feel a kindly interest in the affairs of royalty. 
You see, two years ago a much-travelled, widely 
informed, very aged, very argumentative and very 
domineering cousin spent the winter with us. 
Until I discovered the crowned heads of Europe 
conversation in the family circle was an ordeal. 
She challenged everybody’s opinions, authorities 
and tastes, and bullied or derided us into assent 
or silence. But her years abroad had given her a 
taste for gossip about royalties, and I soonjearned, 
when I perceived a storm brewing, to fling over- 
board a prince or a princess, as one might pour oil 


upon the waters; and it always acted like a charm. | 


Concerning the European sovereigns, we had 
neither principles, theories nor feelings to be 
assailed, while Cousin Euphemia possessed an 
accumulated fund of information, which she was 
delighted to bestow upon us. Oh, I assure you, 


royalties have their uses even in a republic; as a | ceived the following letter from a lady well 
picturesque, interesting and harmless subject of 
conversation, kings and queens can’t be excelled.” 

“And that’s one of their uses,” commented one 





| anakoa, Jonah Kalanianole, Abigale W. Kawan- 


anakoa and Elizabeth K. Kalanianole against 
Ellen Albertina Polybland and others. 

Justice Holmes hesitated, the Washington Star 
affirms, and although announcing a decision of the 
supreme tribunal of the land, was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that he would have to forego the form 
of pronouncing the names. He spoke in a low 
tone and said, as a smile played about his lips: 

“This is Case 273, but I will not undertake to 
pronounce the names of the appellants, which are 
a matter of record.” 

No member of the court smiled in sympath 
except Mr. Justice McKenna, but the assemblec 
attorneys enjoyed the situation thoroughly. 


® © 
NO NEED OF ANOTHER. 


n Italian priest who was well known for his 
missionary work among the Passamaquoddy 
Indians in eastern Maine was once urged by a 


a “mission” there to rouse some of the lethargic 
members of the church, whose spiritual condition, 
she earnestly declared, was really deplorable. 

“No, no!” he replied. “I do not approve of 
missions, Dey make de excitement, but de effect 
is not —y? ; 

“Oh, yes, father, indeed it is!” she insisted. _ 

“In dat case, den, you do not need one,” replied 
the good father, with a genial smile, ‘‘for you had 
one dree years ago.’ 


® © 


MAKING IT RIGHT. 


nee more poor woman is laughed at for her 

lack of banking knowledge. There is nodeny- 

ing it, however; she is funny when she gets tangled 

/ up in the paraphernalia of finance. The Denver 
Post tells this tale: 


The Denver National Bank, not long ago, re- 
nown 





| in social circles: 
“Gentlemen. Please stop payment on the check 
I wrote out to-day, as | acci aay burned it up. 
“Yours, Mrs. Blank.” 


Now and then he smiled | 


One: would | 


young lady of his congregation at Eastport to have | 


| 











For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


Superior to Lemonade is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
sugar, makes a delicious summer drink. [Adv. 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, Jewelry, Engraving, Clock- 
work, Optics. Tuition reasonable. Board and room 
near the Institute at moderate rates. Send for cat- 
alogue of information. BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, Peoria, Il. Address Horological. 


STAMP: 100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 
guar. Paraguay, Peru.Japan,) Oc 
Sena etek Album, 











Mexico, Cuba, P 

000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents Wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.8tegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPH Y in from 4 to 5 months. 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators. One 
refunds tuition to our graduates who enter its service. 
Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 


INustrated Booklet Free. Write To-day. 
Valentine's School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. Est. 35 Years. 


CEN to SA postal & DSTS 
Free Bicycle cata- 
As log showing all models at lowest prices. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
rare! without a cent deposit, prepay 
eight, allow 10 Days Free — 
m All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much va/uable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. 

WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
ou want to © Money or Earn a 

Bic cle write for our Special Offer. 
1 S, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-51, Chicago, Ill. 


SOAKED IN COFFEE 
UNTIL TOO STIFF TO BEND OVER. 


“When I drank coffee I often had sick head- 
aches, nervousness and biliousness much of the 
time but when I went to visit a friend I got in the 
habit of drinking Postum. 

“I gave up coffee entirely and the result has 
been that I have been entirely relieved of all my 
stomach and nervous trouble. 

“My mother was just the same way. We all 
drink Postum now and, without coffee in the 
house for two years, we are all well. 

“A neighbor of mine, a great coffee drinker, was 
troubled with pains in her side for years and was 
an invalid. She was not able to do her work and 
could not even mend clothes or do anything at all 
where she would have to bend forward. If she 
tried to do a little hard work she would get such 
pains that she would have to lie down for the rest 
of the day. 

“At last I persuaded her to stop drinking coffee 
and try Postum Food Coffee and she did so and 
has used Postum ever since; the result has been 
that she can now do her work, can sit for a whole 
day and mend and can sew on the machine and 
she never feels the least bit of pain in her side in 
fact she has got well and it shows coffee was the 
cause of the whole trouble. 

“1 could also tell you about several other neigh- 
bors who have been cured by quitting coffee and 
‘using Postum in its place.” “There’s a Reason.” 
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Look in package for the famous little book, “The | 


Road to Wellville.” 











The 


Favorite 


ELGIN 


There are different grades of 
ELGINS—different priced ELGINS 
—but each one carries with it the 
reputation of all the others. 

The ELGIN reputation is well- 
known—it stands for accuracy, relia- 
bility, durability. 

An ELGIN that is in great favor 
isthe G. M. WHEELER GRADE, 
a finely adjusted, 17 jewel movement 
and priced within the reach of every- 
one. 

“The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority.” 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN has long been known for its 
accuracy and is now made in the 
popular thin models and small sizes. 

Ask to see it — its value will sur- 
prise you. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 

ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

Eigin, ile 














| alogue of New York Styles 











LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

_The purpose of Lasell is to develop its pupils into a 
high type of womanhood. 

_A sound body, well-trained mind, and a character with 
high ideals are the logical result of the home-school life 
at Lasell. Many parents have written strong commend- 
atory letters on the unusual quality of the school work. 

Beautiful, healthful location ten miles from Boston. 
Special advantages in Music, Art and Home Economics. 
Lasell is well worth investigating. 

For catalogue and information address, 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








FOR MEN. 


The cushion sole of the 
Worth Shoe takes the jar 
off in walking, lightens 
your step, saves the 
shoes, saves your nerves, 
prevents fatigue. In 
every other respect 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 


) is the equal of any shee 
made—the cushion sole 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co 
Maker of Shoes for 5§ yrs 
is an added advantage without extra cost. The 
cushion sole acts as a mattfess to the foot, insuring 


rest and comfort. The sole is also damp 
roof and is a non-conductor of heat. 
Vill outwear any other 

shoe of equal cost. 


MEN'S, 
$4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
MEN’ 








Try your deater; 

he hasn't Worth Shoes 
send us his name and 
ask for Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














Last Announcement. 
“One-fifth Reduction” Sale. 
Suits—Skirts— wae \ 

Jackets— 


Rain Coats 
(Made To Order.) 














Write to-day for our Cat- 


and Samples if you wish 
to take advantage of our 
Great Reduction Offer. 
During this sale we will 
make to your measure a 
stylish Suit, Skirt, Jacket 
or Rain Coat at One-fifth 
Less Than Our Cata- 
logue Prices. 

This Sale will posi- 
tively end Sept. 14th. 
Orders received after Sept. 
14th will not be filled at re- 
duced prices. 

All our materials are 
suitable for late Summer 
and early Fall wear. 

Simple instructions for 
the taking of measure- 
ments will be found in our 
Catalogue. 

We Guarantee to Fit 
You or Return Your 
Money. 


$ 6.00 Suits reducedto - $ 4.80 
$12.00 Suits reducedto - $ 9.60 
$18.00 Suits reducedto - $14.40 
$25.00 Suits reduced to - $20.00 
$ 4.00 Skirts reduced to - $ 3.20 
$ 7.00 Skirts reduced to - $ 5.60 
$10.00 Skirts reduced to - $ 8.00 
$12.00 Skirts reducedto - $ 9.60 


Similar Reductions on Jackets and Rain Coats. 


Write to-day for Summer Catalogue of New 
York Styies and Samples of Materials, sent free 
to any part of the United States. Be sure to mention 
colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, 














SUNBURN 


with its unpleasant and painful effects is 
quickly relieved by Ponp’s Extrract—the 
cooling, healing and refreshing antiseptic. 
A toilet necessity during warm weather. 
THE STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS. 
Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 
Substitutes are always disappointing. 
FREE—“ First Aid to Injured” Booklet. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, Dept. 19, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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have been for all the ages; none but God do I 
obey; 

I have known the primal blackness which pre- 

ceded night and day. } 

When the world was taking form, | 

In the midst of strife and storm, 

I arose in might from nothing, and I shall endure | 

for aye! 








I have seen the mysteries awful which my Master’s 
hand has wrought, 
I have seen a frenzied chaos unto peaceful valleys | 
brought. 
I have seen the trees and plains, 
Rivers, beasts and birds and grains 
March to their appointed places, where before 
there was but naught. 
I have seen old races wither, I have seen new 
races rise, | 
I have slept beneath the flood which poured from 
out the wrathful skies. 
I have seen the eons pass 
Like swift shadows o’er the grass, 
And my heart grows ever younger with a youth 
which never dies! 


| 
In the deep, unmined immensity of earth my feet 
are set, 
And my head is in the ether, where the tides of 
wind are met. 
I commune with stars and sun, } 
For their God and mine are one, | 
And my life is calm and peaceful, free from cark- | 
ing care or fret. 


| 
I receive the snows of heaven; when they melt I 
give increase 
To the lowlands spreading round me, and my 
power shall never cease. 
On my breast I take the gale, 
Fight and conquer storm and hail; 
In the shadow of my being is security and peace! 


emerged from the theo- 

logical seminary a sad 
young man, whose plans for 
life lay buried in the grave 
of his young wife. Accept- 
ing a work that offered a 
hard field and a small salary, 
he plunged into the smoke 
of a manufacturing district 
on the outskirts of a great 
city. There, amid the heaps 
of red ore and the piles of black coal, he gath- 
ered a church, the story of which would fill a 
volume, and may not here be told. Wifeless, 
childless, homeless, he wrought his life into 
other lives and homes, and became the comfort 
and blessing of a multitude. 

After a while he got a church building, and 
there he gathered his congregation and his 
Sunday-school. And to the plan of the church 
as originally designed, he added a feature of 
his own in the shape of a tall square tower. 

He had to borrow the money for the tower, 
for it was all he could do to get enough to build 
the church; and the money to pay for it came 
largely out of his own meager salary. But it 
furnished him a home. 

This is the plan of the tower: The first floor 
is the vestibule of the church—a room eighteen 
feet square, fronting both streets, and with 
doors wide-open and inviting. The door of the 
next floor opens out of the gallery of the church, 
and offers a short path to the pulpit when the 
minister descends, and an easy way to the 
reception-room when a member of the congre- | 
gation wants to see the minister. It is a com- | 
mittee-room also, and a place for conferences of | 
many kinds. There committees of labor-unions 
have met committees of the employers. There, | 
in one single June, were twenty-six weddings, | 
modest and quiet, but legal and holy as if per- | 
formed before the altar, with a great organ 
playing the wedding march. It is said that the 
minister lives on his wedding fees and gives 
away his salary. This room and those above 
would be eighteen feet square, but out of each 
one comes a stairway and a little hall. 

The next floor contains a bedroom and living- 
room. ‘There are two beds,—double beds,—for 
sometimes the minister has another minister 
visiting him; and sometimes he takes in a 
homeless man; and there have been times when 
the room was so full it was said its occupants 
had to go down-stairs to change their minds. 

The next floor contains his kitehen and 
dining-room; and in the kitchen one need not 
walk far to reach everything in the room; and 
the dining-room, although elastic, is not 
spacious. 

Then, far up in the top, with two windows | 


r “wenty-six years ago there 
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opening to the east and two others opening to 
the west, is the study. ‘Two walls are lined 
with bookcases. On one side the view is toward 
the city ; the other is toward the sunrise and the 
great lake; and no man among the million of 
the city sees more—or more glorious—sunrises 
than he who lives in the tower. Across from 
him, and nearly on his level, the great chimneys 
put forth their flames. ‘The material and the 
spiritual look across at each other; and there 
he does his work. 

These are the rough outlines of the picture. 
Most of the rest must be filled in from the 
imagination. But-there are stories of the times 
when he has rushed down the stairs to comfort 
homes where accidents had come; stories of 
how he has helped tottering men step by step 
up to the first floor of his house-on-end, and 
thence up the long ladder to the recovery of a 


' lost manhood ; stories of how he averted a strike 


by his just and tactful mediation; stories of 
how he has put his own life in peril again and 


again, and put new life and heart into toiling | 


men and anxious women. 
Why should his name be written here? To 


publish his deeds would rob him of his crowning | 


glory. Hidden from the world, and laboring 
with great and difficult problems, he has made 
his tower a lighthouse, the beams of which 
have cheered and guided a multitude of people 
out of the smoke and turmoil to the life of 
gentleness and peace. 


Cay : 


AGASSIZ AT PENIKESE. 


(Cert ot the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the great naturalist, Agassiz, 
one of his pupils, Pres. David Starr Jordan 
of Leland Stanford University, describes in the 
Independent the summer school which Agassiz 
conducted at Penikese Island, off the south coast 
of Massachusetts, 

The schoolhouse was an old barn, which served 


both for lecture hall and dining-room, and the lec- 
ture and dinner went together. At the end of one 


of the three long tables, says Doctor Jordan, with | 


a movable blackboard always at his side, sat 
Agassiz, and when the dishes were being cleared 
away the lecture would begin. 

On the second morning occurred the memorable 
event of that summer. Agassiz rose as the dishes 
were taken out, this time without chalk in his 
hand, and began to speak—with that wonderful 
touch of eloquence which is denied to most men 
of science—of his purpose in calling us together. 
The swallows flew in and out of the building, 
grazing his shoulders in their flight. 

He told us that the people of America needed a 
better education—one that would bring them into 
closer contact with the realities of nature, and 
therefore with truth. He told us how this training 
of people to think clearly and rightly and right- 
eously ought to be accomplished, and dwelt on the 
results which might come to our country from the 
training and consecration of fifty teachers—young 
men and young women, armed with enthusiasm 
and with youth on their side. 

This summer at Penikese was to be no ordinary 
piece of school work, still less a merry summer’s 
outing. We were there for a mission work of the 
— possible importance. 

e spoke with intense earnestness and with 
eat dramatic power, and this was heightened 
»y the deep religious feeling characteristic of his 
mind. For to Agassiz each object in nature, as 
well as each law of nature, was a thought of God; 
and trifling thoughts and conduct in the presence 
of God’s ideal expressed in nature was to him the 
most foolish form of sacrilege. 

What Agassiz actually said that morning can 
never be said again. No reporter took his lan- 
guage, and no one after all these years can call 
yack the charm of his manner or the simplicity 
and impressiveness of his zeal and faith. 


At the end he said abruptly, as he sat down, 


“1 would not have any one pray for me now.” 

For a moment we were surprised, not knowing 
what he meant. Then it flashed over us that he 
wished to say that he would not like to call on 
any one else to pray in his place. And he con- 
cluded with the hope that each one of us would 
utter his own prayer in silence. 

After this, during the summer at Penikese, with 
its succession of joyous mornings, bright days and 
ealm nights, with every charm of sea and sky, the 
master was with us all day long, all the time 
ready with ~ and encouragement, always ready 
to draw on his own wide experience in Europe 
and America, always ready to give us from his 
own stock of knowledge. 

Whatever he said was translated into language 
we could understand. The boundless enthusiasm 
which surrounded him like an atmosphere was 
always eee. The thing he had in hand was 
the one thing best worth omg: the — round 
him were the men best worth helping; and the 
“bit of sod under his feet” was “the sweetest 
to him in any world.” 


@ & 


CAT AND ‘“ CHEESE.” 


f ever, in connection with cheese, one’s thoughts 
| fly to a cat instead of a mouse, it must surely 

be to that famous, grinning cat from the coun- 
ty of cheeses, the Cheshire cat. But the cat asso- 
ciated with a cheese in the annals of a certain 
family, whose ancestors were pioneers, was no 
such amiable creature. 
ordinary cat, nor was the cheese an ordinary 
cheese. 


Little Loum. eight years old, was sent to a neigh- 


| bor’s two miles distant on an errand. The road, | 


although scarcely more than a track, ran through 
cleared land, except for a few rods of wood, and 
was supposed to be safe. But in the woods the 
child became aware that something, skulking 
and rustling in the underbrush, was following her. 
She ran, and emerged — into the open, but to 
her horror a wildeat, which must have been ex- 
traordinarily hungry, burst boldly out of the brush, 
and came bounding down the road in pursuit. 

The farmhouse was in sight, and she screamed 
for pan, 2 but it was plain she must be overtaken 
before help could come. 


Just as the creature was about to spring upon | 


her, the little girl, with a desperate flash of cour- 
age, stopped, faced it, and with arms extended 
horizontally, began whirling wildly round and 
round. She kept whirling till she was breathless 
and dizzy, then dipped quickly to the ground, and 
with her distended skirts ““made a cheese.” 

These amazing proceedings so disconcerted the 
wildcat that althongh it remained glaring and 
growling near by, it did not dare to pounce. By 
the time it gathered courage to crouch again for a 
spring, Lucy had apo breath for another whirl; 
and again her dizzily mysterious gyrations averted 
the attack. Three times she whirled and “made 
a cheese”; then a lad from the house, who had 


Neither was it an| 


heard her cry, ran up with his gun and shot the 


cat. 
| The skin he pre to Lucy, whom he afterward 
| married, and the tippet made from it was duly 
|handed down with the story to another Lucy. 
| But furs are perishable, and Lucy’s Lucy’s Lucy 
can only pass on the story to Lucy the fourth. 


a3 Gy Charles Hanson Towne, 





omeless, upon the hills of night, 
One wandered through the gloam ; 
Stray lights upon the countryside 
Flared where his feet did roam, 
But any light would prove, he knew, 
A haven and a home. 





Another, where the city’s eyes 
Gleamed through the darkness dim— 

Ten thousand eyes that flamed and shone 
Above the pavements grim— 

Went, friendless, all night long. No light 
Sang rest or home for him! 
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CRUSHED, TO RISE AGAIN. 


he Rev. Dr. David Gregg recently confessed, 

| in his letter read at the fiftieth anniversary of 

the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 

and afterward printed in the Brooklyn Zagle, that 

all the books in his library are marked. The 

marks are mainly reminiscent, but some are educa- 
tional, as Doctor Gregg amusingly demonstrates. 


It was my peiege once, he states, to entertain 
the celebrated Dr. John Blank and his wife, while 
the doctor was preaching for us. Doctor Blank 
is the pastor of a historic church in England. He 
is also a noted biographer. 

One of those marked books of mine was inno- 
cently ying on the sitting-room table. It was 
“The Christian World Pulpit.” I had read the 
book through and marked it. Sermons that were 
good I had marked “G,” that is, “Good.” Ser- 





a I had marked “N. G.,” “No The 


| reading. 


once interested in it. He said to me: 

“And pray, what is the meaning of these marks 

ongesse the sermons?” 

yhen I had explained the meanings of the 
marks he threw himself back in a convulsion of 
laughter and shouted : 

“You have my friend Black marked ‘N. G.’!” 

I knew that Mr. Black would hear of that. I 
could imagine Doctor Blank in a clerical circle at 
home telling the good story on Black. But what 
surprised me was that he did not show the book 
to his wife and share the joke with her. She 
would have been a good witness to the truth of 
the story. 

I saw the doctor’s face suddenly mantled by a 
blush. He began to make apologies for his friend 
Black, and to explain: 

“Q Doctor Gregg, it is not fair to judge a man 
by the sermons in this book. When we preach in 
London the editor sends his reporter, who takes 
down our sermons and prints them without our 
revision. It is not fair at all.” 

I became suspicious of that man’s generosity. 
and instinetively asked myself the question, ay 
wonder if Doctor Blank himself has a sermon in 
that book? Black and Blank come pretty close 
sy alphabetically.” 
the 





hen the doctor went to his room I hastened to 
k and looked the matter up. There was 
Black marked “N. G.” and John Blank ditto! 

But I must finish the story. Doctor Blank went 
again to London and preached upon the same 
subject, “Saving One’s Soul.” The sermon was 
| reported in full in one of my British papers. 
When I compared it with the sermon in the 
marked book, I found it a vast improvement, and 
— marked it “G.” 

I claim all the credit for that improved sermon. 


AN EXPENSIVE INTERVIEW. 


uring the past winter a young girl went to 
LD Chicago for a visit, and as it was her first 

long trip away from home, it was agreed 
that her mother should telephone her promptly at 
noon on the day after her arrival, and hear about 
her journey. After much waiting for the day and 
hour, the connection was made and the mother 
called: 


“Hello!” 

“Hello!” replied the girl. 

“Is that you, Edith?” 

“Yes! Is it you, mother?” 

“Ves, dear. Well, isn’t this wonderful?” 

“Yes, perfectly marvelous!” 

“Can you hear me plainly?” 

“Yes, very distinctly. Can you hear me?” 

“Yes, it sounds just as if you were in the next 
room!” 

“Think of it!” 

“One wouldn’t believe it possible!” 

“Isn’t the telephone wonderful!” 

“IT should say it was! Think of talking to you 
away off in Chicago!” 

“I know it—I can hardly believe it myself! Did 
you have to wait long?” 

“No! Only afew moments! It is surprising!” 
| The conversation proceeded with more exclama- 
| tions of wonder, until finally the operator called: 

“Time’s up!” 

“But we haven’t said a thing yet!” came in 
hurried protest from each end of the wire. 

“Can’t help thatthe time is up! You can talk 
| three minutes more by paying for it!” 
| “Indeed I sha’n’t!” retorted the mother. “But I 
| think it is outrageous for you to cut us off just as 

we were going to begin. shall report the case,” 

and the irate woman “rang off.” 





® © 
NO ROOM FOR QUESTION. 


he mere driving of the old stage from 
Hawley’s Notch to Cedarville was a light 
matter to Hiram Locke ; it was the questions 
and contentions of his passengers which caused 
him moments of anxiety, and made him draw long 
| breaths of relief when the trip was safely over. 


“When was that house built?” demanded a 
| brisk young woman who had secured the seat 
beside him one day. “I mean that small yellow 
one over there.” 
| “I reckon about seventeen hundred and ninety- 
one or two or three,” said Hiram, cautiously. 
“Oh, no,” said the young woman, promptly. “It 





mons that were no better than I could preach | 
ood. 


N. G.” sermons I would never bother again; the 
|“G sermons I might possibly give a second | 


Doctor Blank picked up the book, and was at 
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couldn’t have been; that style of roof never was 
= on till long after that. I thought you might 
now.’ 

“Yes’m,” said Mr. Locke, meekly, “or rather, 
no’m, as you say.” , 

“Those are magnificent oaks,” said the young 
woman, a few moments later. ‘‘I suppose you 
have no idea how old they are.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I have,” and Mr. Locke turned a 
calm gaze upon her. “They are five hunderd and 
seven years old.” r 

“Dear me!” and his passenger looked at him 
with undisguised amazement. ‘How do you know 
so accurately?” 

“Because there was a young woman of about 
your heft and general get-up rode beside me seven 
years ago,” said Mr. Locke, “and she was just 
chock-full o’ knowledge. And after she’d set me 
right on a number o’ p’ints, we come along to 
these trees, and she mentioned, without any ifs, 
ands or buts, that she knew by the signs they 
were five hunderd years old. That’s seven years 
ago, and I’m capable of adding a simple sum like 
that even if I haven’t much book knowledge. 

“She was from Massachusetts, so I reckon there 
ain’t much use trying to go back o’ what she 
stated. And now if you’ll excuse me, I’ve got to 
tend strictly to business going down this hill.” 
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MERELY MAKING WORK. 
7 I" recent years,” said an ordnance officer to a 


| 


New York Times reporter, “everything on a 

war-vessel gives way totarget-practice. The 
one thing a commander is more interested in than 
anything else is the record that his men can make 
at the ranges. But there was a time when the 
‘man behind the gun’ was not recognized as the 
most important element in the efficiency of a 
fighting ship. 


“To illustrate: I was junior officer on the old 
Essex ome | years ago. In those days we had 
target-practice once a quarter. We were forced 
by regulations to expend so many rounds of ammu- 
nition every three months, and—well, that was 
about all there was to it. It was a perfunctory 
kind of practice, and every one was glad when it 
was over. 

“One day we went out for the quarterly prac- 
tice, anchored the target, and went at it. The 
targets we used in those days were three planks 
fastened in a triangle,a spar stepped in the center 
to hold the canvas which formed the target proper. 

“Now the gun captain of the forwa) pivot 
rifle was an excellent marksman, and on his first 
trial he sent a shell through the spar, which 
smashed it into flinders. That, of course, stopped 
the practice, and out went a boat to tow the 
wrecked target alongside for repairs. 

“When it had been patched up, it was towed 
| back to its place, and firing was resumed. 

“Again the same gunner had the first shot, and 
again his shell brought down both the spar and 
| the canvas. 
| “The boat was again sent out, but when the 
|repaired target was being towed back to the 
range, the captain, who was much out of humor by 
the delay, spoke his mind. 

“*Tell Gunner Blank,’ he commanded, ‘that if 
be - that target again I will put him in the 

& 
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LABORER AND KING. 


hen George III of England, in 1788, made 

his tour through the southern counties, 

his progress was not that of a monarch, 
but of a squire, to whom fresh air and exercise 
were necessities of daily life. “Society in the 
Country House” narrates that the king inquired 
about Addison’s birthplace, and found his pleasure 
in visiting places enriched by literary associations. 
He refused to be féted, and stipulated that there 
should be no state entertainments. 

During thls Journey the king gave a proof of his 
kindliness and courage, which ~— be a matter of 
surprise to American readers. e had recently 
visited Berkeley Castle. In conversation with his 
companion, on Edward II’s murder in that build- 
ing, the king seemed eee, 

A minute or two later, with the remark that he 
would ride on a little by himself, he spurred his 
horse, and met a laborer riding by the side of a 
wagon. Attempting to steer his horse between 





the rider and the cart, the king was somehow hit 
on the leg by the rider, and nearly precipitated 
into the wagon. 
| Manners, his companion, seeing the accident, 
| quickly rode up. Doubling the thong of his hunt- 
ing-crop, he lifted it against the man, exclaiming, 
“You scoundrel! Don’t you see it is the king?” 
| The countryman, petrified with surprise, re- 
| mained speechless, and in imminent peril of the 
| courtier’s lash. 
“Don’t strike him on any account!” exclaimed 
the sovereign. “My knee is hurt a little, but it 
was altoget ner an accident, and will do me no real 
rm. 


On reaching the next stage, his ma eaty insisted 

| on himself applying the liniment which had been 

| procured. 

| It proved to be a severe and painful contusion ; 
but the king would not confess himself disabled, 
and continued the omy as if nothing had oc- 

| curred to interrupt it. 

| 
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A LONELY POST -OFFICE. 


wo letters, deposited at one of the Galapagos 
f Islands in 1905, have just been delivered to 

their addressed owners. The letters were 
in a barrel placed on the beach, left there by the 
crew of the British steamship Amphion in the 
nineties. They were “collected” by a native of 
| Ecuador. 


It would be hard to find a lonelier spot for postal 
service than the Galapagos. Eight hundred miles 
west of the mainland of Ecuador lie fifteen moun- 
tainous, barren islands of volcanic origin. 
number of years ago Ecuador supported a penal 

| colony on one of the islands, but the convicts 
| revolted, killed the governor, and escaped. The 
| Galapagos are now uninhabited, and the only 
traces of former occupation are the pigs, donkeys, 
| cattle and horses left behind by the convicts. 

| Certain facts in regard to the fauna of the 
| Galapagos make these islands of great interest 
| to scientific investigators. Species of tortoises 
abound which are unknown to any other part of 
the world. What is more curious, some species 
| are restricted to certain islands of the group. 
| This fact is partly explained by the deep channels 
and strong currents which separate the islands. 
| Intermigration is prevented by isolation. 

| The romance of the Galapagos lies in the fact of 
their having some time possessed a real Robinson 
| Crusoe. A vessel anchoring at one of the islands 
| sent a crew ashore. To the amazement of the 
sailors, they were approached by a man apparently 
wild, little clothed, and with long hair an beard. 
A number of years before a party had searched 
the island for a valuable moss. This man had 
| become separated from his companions, was left 
| behind, and since then had lived on roots and 
fruit and what meat he could procure with his 


| 


| 











spear, which consisted of his knife fastened ona 
| long pole. 
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NAMES. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 
[To W hitehead’s hair is black as a coal, 
And Timothy Black’s is yellow, 
Phil Stout is as thin as any pole, 
Joe Sweet is the crossest fellow ! 


Elizabeth Blue is the merriest lass, 
But Dorothy Wilde is prim. 
May Smart’s at the foot of the spelling 
class, 
And Timothy Fish can’t swim. 


ae 


THE “MARY ELIZA.” 
By Ray R. Jewell. 


ess and Helen, Donald and Edson had 

arrived just at bedtime, too late to see 

their little cousins that night, and had 
gone happily to bed, that the morning might 
come more quickly. They had hardly finished 
their breakfast the next morning when Howard 
and Jack arrived. 

‘*Oh, please do hurry and come with us! 
We’ve the loveliest surprise to show you!’’ 
cried Jack, fairly dancing up and down in his 
eagerness to have them know what the delight- 
ful secret was. 

So away they all ran, helter-skelter, after 
him—away to a sheltered cove, where the bay 
came up close under the high, overhanging 
bank. ‘Then what do you think the children 
saw ? 

A real two-masted schooner was lying on the 
sands, tilted toward the bank, just where it 
had gone ashore the previous winter. One great 
rope hung from the top of the mainmast, and 
Jack quickly showed the children how, by 
means of this, they could get on board of the 
old Mary Eliza. <A big knot had been made 
by the boys in the free end, and as the mast 
reached nearly to the bank, the rope hung 
within the children’s reach, even at high tide, 
if they used an old boat-hook to catch it. 

Jack carried this big knotted end way up the 
bank ; then sitting astride of the knot and grasp- 
ing the rope with both hands, he gave a tre- 
mendous push, and out he swung over the old 
Mary Eliza, where he dropped to the deck and 
let the rope swing back to the bank for another 
child to use. 

They were soon all on board, and a merry 
time they had, searching every nook and corner 
of this famous place to play, which was to be 
all their very own for the whole summer. 

Such fun as they had all that long morning! 
First they were sailors, with Jack for captain, 
and many were the voyages they took over the 
high seas before lunch-time. 

Then the company was divided, and part hid 
outside the rail, to appear later on deck as 
pirates. What scenes the deck of the poor old 
Mary Eliza witnessed then! A terrible battle 
took place, until the pirates were overcome and 
carried below, where they were locked in the 
cabin. 

Tiring of playing on board, the children took 
turns in swinging back and forth to the bank 
on the big knotted rope. Such a swing as it 
was! Far more exciting, you may well believe, 
than any the children had ever taken before. 
Away up so high that they cleared the rail of 
the schooner; and if they gave a strong push 
from the bank, they swung away out beyond 
it, over the blue water. They had many games, 


WHAT THE GOOD 


‘“LOOK-LOOK! LOOK-LOOK! LOOK-LOOK!”’ 


SAYS OLD MOTHER HEN IN 


AS MOLLIE COMES WITH THE GOOD GROUND CORN, 
TO FEED TO THE CHICKENS WEE. 


““LUCK-LUCK! LUCK-LUCK! LUCK-LUCK!” 
IS MOTHER HEN’S CHEERY CALL; 
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A SUMMER DAY. 


a G. & A 
The earth smells brown, the 





here’s something in the air 


to-day brook runs free, 
That makes me want to run The grasses bend and bow to me ; 
and play, And all the world just seems 
To jump and sing and shout to say, 
and call, “Thank God, Who made this 


I seem to feel so light and tall ! perfect day!” 




















and sometimes the girls would pretend that | adventures hunting whales and big white polar | 
they were ladies, and that the old ship was aj bears. Or leaving some of the crew on the | 
house. There was a big cabin with bunks, | ship, the others took dog-sleds and travelled off 

and built-in tables, formed of one leaf, which | over the ice in search of Eskimo villages. 

you lifted or dropped, according as the table | Another day India would be their goal. 

was in use or not. There were also two state-| But best of all was always the long voyage 

rooms, and a cunning little cook’s galley with a home, when they would sit round the cabin | 
stove, where Bess and Helen cooked innumerable | and tell of their adventures, while the captain | 
imaginary meals, which the boys consumed in would pace the deck under the silent stars, busy | 
astonishing quantities. with many weighty thoughts, pausing occa- 

One day the children would play that they | sionally to speak to the man at the wheel or to 
sailed to the north pole, and had harrowing | question the lookout at the bow if ‘‘all was well.’’ | 


MOTHER 





GLEE, 


AUGUSTA KORTRECHT,. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, SIMPLE WORD-SQUARES. 
I 


To permit, A girl’s name. Organs of the tho- 
rax. A musical instrument. An elliptical expres- 


sion of denial. 
II. 


Creases. Hidden. Artificial bank. To see vi- 


sions. He battles against the flood. 


III. 

Sticks used in roasting. Danger. Wrathful. The 
beginning of the chapter. A condition of uncon- 
sciousness. 

2. CHARADES, 
Some Quadrupeds, 
I. 

Below the nose 

My first one grows. 
My two will make 
You shiver and shake. 
A letter, I see, 

Will end this for me. 


II. 
My first denotes two, 
No more, nor less few. 
My second’s an heir, 
But of what or where 
His father must tell— 
He knows it quite well. 
ITI. 
A color of delicate hue 
Is my first; the guessing’s for you. 
If you wish my second to get 
You must search through the alphabet. 
I’m sure you'll hear my peaceful third 
At night, as homeward winds the herd. 


3. FLOWER ANAGRAMS. 
Cry, “The mush man!” I mana log. Handy 
year. Hot pie lore. Get none, Tim. Mail lace. 
rally Sam. Ruin a gem. A. must run it. On, 
leader! 
4. BOX PUZZLE. 
* 


* * * * 
* * * o 
* - * - 
* * 
o * * 
* * * * * 
* 
* * * . * 
* * 
* * * - * 
* 
* * * * 


_, Upper square—To injure. Extent of surface. 
ro peruse. Artificially produced. 

Side square—Prepared. Certain kind of ani- 
mals. Profound. To catch sight of, 

Lower square—To take notice. Part of a shoe. 
A lawsuit. A period of time. 

Right side of the top of box—To catch sight of. 


5. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Supply one letter to each word and change a 
dessert into timber; a dish into a diagram; to 
make sweet sounds into to fling; charges into a 
flame; always into a bar; pay into to fly; seeing 
into frail; part of the body into rapid; used in 
writing into a connection; having little weight into 
going away; a tree into part of a whip; part of a 
10use into part of a tree; distress into ugly; a 
refuge into a bird; part of a window into level; 
a border into a shelf; small sounds into a dish; 
a drunkard into an aperture ; a knot into a piece 
of clay; a garment into easy; a belt into a cut; 
comfort into a contract; a flower into an appeal; 
point of the compass into little; a laborer into 
agreeable; to plant into dull. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Nightshade, rosemary, flax, yarrow, sundrops, 
maddog, aster, orchis, thyme, mustard. 

2. 1. When one is one hundred, and nine is nine 
tens. 11. Bow. 

3. Dun, din; bun, bin; pun, pin; fun, fin; hunt, 
hint; lump, limp; mule, mile; sun, sin. 

4. Pine, hemlock, linden, box, cedar, pear, ash, 
larch, elm, oak, fir, willow, redwood, maple, aspen. 

5. T-rap, b-eat, b-oat, g-old, O-read, c-lot, f-ace, 
r-ice, l-and, l-ode, o-pen, s-end. 

6. 1. Ten, is (tennis), see—Tennessee. 11. In, 
d, pen, dense—independence. 111. Can, non, aid— 
cannonade. 

7. Ohio, Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Washington, Georgia, Tennessee. 

8. Stone, one; want, ant; think, ink; maimed, 
aim; glover, love; crate, tear; crimp, prim. 

9. Bat, let, fort, ten (10), no—Battle of Trenton. 


HEN SAYS. 


AND THE FLUFFY BABIES FLUTTER ABOUT 
WHERE THE LITTLE MAID’S CORN GRAINS FALL. 


**LACK-LACK! LACK-LACK! LACK-LACK! 
THAT’S ALL, MY CHICKS—LACK-LACK ! 
AND MOLLIE HAS GONE WITH THE EMPTY PAN, 
BUT AT BEDTIME SHE’LL COME BACK.”’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
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weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 


directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





BED-SORES. 
bed-sore is an ulcer that 
forms on the skin of a 

patient who, by reason of 

continued illness, has to keep 
the same position in bed for 
long seasons. It is generally 
the direct result of continued 
pressure in one spot. 

The parts of the body most 


where the bone is near the 
surface, such as the hip or 
the spinal column, and some- 
times even the elbow. The 
illnesses which confine the patient to the bed for 
long unbroken weeks—such as typhoid fever—are 
the ones in which bed-sores are most likely to de- 
velop, although in many cases of paralysis and 
some diseases of the spinal cord they may come 
spontaneously, and seem to be traceable less to 
pressure than to some diseased condition of 
the “trophic” nerves, that is to say, the nerves 
the function of which it is to govern the nutrition 
of the skin. 

Of course where they develop spontaneously no 
one is to blame; indeed, in some cases of severe 
injury to the central nervous system they may 





likely to be affected are those | 


develop almost immediately, and with no reference | 


to the position of the patient or to pressure on any 
one part. But in the case of the ordinary bed-sore 
occurring in the case of a long illness it may be 
held as an axiom that it is a reproach to a nurse. 
The large hospitals hold themselves rigidly to 
this theory. 

The reason for this strictness is that a bed-sore 
is a thing for prevention rather than cure, and its 
prevention is from first to last a matter of strict 
and scrupulous cleanliness and care. They occur 
so often in patients whose sensibilities are blunted 
that unless the attendants exercise the most 
watchful care they are present without a word of 
warning; but when a nurse once knows what 
causes them, and in what illnesses they are likely 
to appear, a sharp lookout will naturally be 
kept. 

The pressure on one part can be relieved in 
several ways. Perhaps the best is the round air- 
cushion with a hole in the center, as the threatened 
part can then be placed immediately over the hole. 
If a cushion of this kind cannot be procured, a 
wad of cotton can be arranged to perform the 
same service. Cleanliness is absolutely essential. 
The sheet must not be wrinkled, and there must 
be no crumbs in the bed. The mattress should be 
springy, but level and firm. 


| who frequent it.” 
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word chosen to express the spirit of a home or an 
association.” 

The motto habit does persist, and the search for 
the fitting motto is a fascinating one, as the 
lengthening evenings invite to the cheer of lamp | 
and hearth. Shakespeare, mine though he cer- | 
tainly is, is by no means the only source. | 

Above the hearth in the library-living-room of a 
beautiful new home is blazoned in gold and colors 
the enticing query from Chaucer: “‘Who shall tell 
the first tale?” 

Often used, but always good, is the motto from 
Emerson: ‘‘The ornament of a house is the friends 


So also is that from the Bible: “While I was 
musing, the fire burned.” 

An interpretation of the hearth-fire itself in its | 
varied aspects is that inscribed upon the wide | 
fireplace in a studio, the two more somber phrases | 
running dimly down the sides, the brighter boldly 
across the top: 

“Smoke, Doubt—Blaze, Cheer—Ashes, Desola- 
tion.” 

*® ®& 


AGAINST HIS GRAIN. 


mos Carle’s wife rules him “‘with a rod of iron.” 
This his friends well know, and one evening 
lately, when he joined the circle in Sim Hayward’s 
grocery and showed no amusement at Joe Piper’s 
jests, they knew that in his mind he was retracing 
certain painful domestic incidents of recent occur- 
rence. On being approached as to the cause of his 
silence, he explained that he was down on his luck. | 


“P’r’aps you don’t know your luck,” suggested 
Joe Piper, winking behind the back of Amos at 
the company mry & : 

“There may be a thought too much lemon in 
her,” said Mr. Hayward, driving straight to the | 
mark. “But she has the courage of the masculine 
gender.” 

“So have I, if I was let to show it,” Amos said, 
with a sigh. ’“That’s the mischief of it. 
“If I'd been a weak man, ready to knock under, 
and play second fiddle without em ge it 
wouldn’t have mattered. But I ain’t at all that 
sort of kind of man by nature, and jit hurts my 


feelings like time to be made to do it.’ 





* © 
OF MORE IMPORTANCE. 


FO gomergrenge number of years ago a young man 
went to Marshall Field’s great dry- goods 
store to apply for a position, and was fortunate 
enough to be shown into the office of Mr. Field 
himself, to whom he stated the object of his call. 


The merchant was favorably impressed with his 
appearance and address, and after asking him a 
few questions relative to his business experience, 
promised him a place in his employ. But the 
caller, who evidently had expected to be more 
rigorously catechized, thought it best to volunteer 
some more information. 

“If you wish,” he began, “to know something of 
my antecedents —” 

*T don’t care to know anything about your ante- 
cedents, young man,” interrupted Mr. Field, with 
a smile. “If your subsequents are all right, 
fou" do. You may report to Mr. Hitchcock next 
Monday.” 


® © 


A WARDROBE IN A HAT. 


randfather De Voe is an artist who appreciates 
fine millinery. His young married daughter, | 
however, was practising domestic economy, when | 
a hat, a beautiful creation in real lace, arrived for | 
little Elise from her devoted grandparent, whose 
eye had surrendered to this bit of baby apparel 
the moment he saw it in a department store. 


“That hat is too extravagant for this family,” 
remarked the young mother. “I’ll take it back | 
and see what I can do.” | 

A few days later the grandfather called to see | 
the baby in the new hat. | 

“Do let me see how she looks in it,” he said. | 
“And how did you like it?” | 

“Very much, father, thank you. They gave me | 
two hats, two dresses, a sweater, and thirty-nine | 
cents in change for it.” 


| 
| 
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IDENTIFIED. 


ommy made himself the hero of a story—which 
the Boston Record prints—when he called for 


The affected parts of the body should be kept | “that one about the boy who ate the ribbons and 


perfectly dry. Some chemical should be used 
occasionally to harden the skin. Alcohol is per- 
haps the best, and may be combined with some 
astringent, such as tannic acid. 
give tone to the parts and render them more re- 
sistant. 

& 


THE MOTTO OF THE HEARTH. 


here was a sudden cold squall with a pelting of 

hail, and the gay crowd at the Country Club 
scurried indoors, laughing and chattering, to 
gather round the fire. A girl with wet drops 
hanging on her curls glanced up and read the 
motto burned deep in the panel over the hearth. 
She pointed with her tennis-racket, and read it 
again, aloud: 

“*And laugh this sport o’er by a country fire.’ 
Why, that’s just what we’re all doing! I never 
realized before how pat that motto was, Nell. 
You chose it, I know. Where did you find it, you 
clever girl?” 

“Oh, Shakespeare; he’s a mine of mottoes,” re- 


This serves to | 





turned Nell, “and—it’s a humiliating admission— | 


but one doesn’t have to be clever to find a good 
one, when there are such headings as Hearth, 
Flame and Fire to turn to in the book of quota- 
tions.” 

“Times have changed,” murmured an older 
woman, reminiscently. “In my young days we 
didn’t have quotations from Shakespeare artistic- 
ally burned in over our fireplaces. Oh, no! We 
didn’t have any fireplaces to burn them over; 
they were boarded up. But we had mottoes. 
They were either pious or sentimental, or both; 
and we did them in cross-stitch on perforated 
silver cardboard, and framed them in black wal- 
nut and hung them over our beds and wash-stands. 
I perpetrated ‘Home, Sweet Home’ myself, with 
an illustrative lowly cabin done in brown floss. 

‘Taste improves, but the motto habit persists, 
and it is a good one, after all. And above the 


hearth-fire is certainly the best of places for a | at a hotel, instead of keeping house. 


iM 


it made him sick.” 


Aunt Ethel was puzzled. “I know of no such 
= she said, after searching her memory | 
ainly. 
Nothing she could suggest answered the descrip- 
tion. Tommy cannot read, but he thought he | 
could find the book. He found it. They read one 
thing after another, until in the midst of the 
“Night Before Christmas” Tommy gave a whoop 
of glee. Aunt Ethel was reading: 

at rushed to the window and threw up the 
sash.’ ” 

“That’s it! That’s it!” cried Tommy. “You 
see, it’s just as I told you!” | 


& 


& 


A VAST DIFFERENCE. 


here was never any haste at Aunt Euphemia’s | 
table, consequently Dorothy, the youngest of | 
all the nieces and nephews who gathered at Poplar 
Hill in the summer, had learned what to expect. | 
Everything was served by Aunt Euphemia, and | 
age had strict precedence. | 


There came a day, however, when Dorothy, | 
ee to the fami 4 dining-room after a season 
spent in her room with a sore throat, found at her | 
p ace a little delectable apple pie, so small that 
t seemed as if it must be meant for her alone. 
Nevertheless she determined to be cautious. 

“Am I”—she looked anxiously toward the head 
of the table, where sat her awe-inspiring relative 
—‘‘am I to be aunty for this pie, or is it all mine, 
Aunt Euphemia?” 


& 
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THE REASON. 


sorts and conditions of men have excellent 

reasons for their position in life. Jllustrated 
Bits tells of a tramp who had no illusions about 
the cause of his own condition: 


Mrs. Finehealth (at hotel entrance): No. I 
have no money to spare for you. I do not see why 
an able-bodied man like you should go about 
begging. . 

Lazy Tramp: I s’pose, mum, it’s fer about the 
same reason that a healthy woman like you boards 
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MOTHERS OF SKIN-TORTURED 
Babies Should Know That Warm Baths - 
With Cuticura Soap and Gentle 
Anointings with Cuticura, 
The great Skin Cure, afford instant relief, permit rest | 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of torturing, dis- 
figuring eczemas, rashes, itchings, and irritations of 
infants and children when all else fails. Guaranteed 
absolutely pure, and may be used from the hour of 
birth. No other cure is believed to be so pure, so 
sweet, so speedily effective as Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment, sold throughout the world. (Adv. 








and Hay-Fever. The Hayes 
method of treatment is suc- 


cessful because Individual, 


| Personal, Skilful, Experienced. Reference anywhere. 


Write for Book 37. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Be the star player in your nine by using 
“*3-in-One."” Preserves and softens the 
leather so the ball sticks right in the hole. 
Don’t spit on the ball, use “*3-in-One;"’ 
won't make ball sticky, and will make it 
curve better. “3-in-One’’ makes your 
bat hit harder, keeps it from ¢racking. 
Sample bottle FREE. 6. W. COLE COMPANY, 

43 Broadwa; New York City 
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VARICOSE VEINS. 


Why continue to suffer with Varicose Veins, Leg 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Rheumatic Joints, etc., | 
when our made-to-measure 

seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


immediately relieveandof- 
ten permanently cure these 
troubles? Send for book, free, 
é ut varicose veins. 
Self-measuring directions 
ufacturer’s prices. 











and ' 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 











Invalids 
and the 







For Infants | 
| 


IS DIFFERENT 


from any other food obtainable. It is the only | 
food that can be administered so that the di- | 
gestive organs can be given from day today 
a carefully regulated exercise. 

Wherever there is a case of enfeebled or 
impaired digestion, whether permanent or 
femeporary, there is a case for BENGER’S 


Its constituents are well-known to medical 
men and approved by them, and it can be en- 
joyed and assimilated with ease ‘‘when other 
foods cannot be retained.” 

FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE and 
ide to the rearing of infants and 
care of invalids SENT UPON 
REQUEST. 


| 
If your druggist cannot supply you, write to | 
BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., | 


Dept. 3, 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers. 




































Is one of the chief charms of this 
delicious liquid dentifrice. It does 
away with the fussiness and me- 
chanical work of powders, and 
gives a delicious refreshing of the 
teeth and mouth. In addition to 
being effective, it is winsome, so 
that children delight to use it, and 
every one finds it natural, whole- 
some, attractive, the simplicity of 
merit, making the care of the 
mouth a cleanly thing 
instead of a process 
to be dreaded. 


It’s wise to use RUBIFOAM 








You ought to be. 
Especially about Flour 
Many blame the oven- 
Many blame the cook- 

All the time its apt 

to be the Flour. 

Give a carpenter rusty nails- 
dull saws - nicked chisels! 
Ask him for good work ! 
Its just as absurd to 

expect good work ofa 

cook if she has poor Flour. 
Give her GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
Her delicious bread and 


biscuit will be ample reward. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Dealers will kindly 


address 


all letters to 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., COMMERCE STATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S.A. 
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Christmas at Harvest-Time 
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the crop of wheat is harvested between | 


I" the grain-growing regions of South America 


October and March. At Christmas - time 
the harvesting is in full swing. Thus it came 
about, naturally enough, that, while I was in 
Uruguay, employed by American manufactur- 
ers of reaping-machines, I was sent for on 
Christmas day to go far into the interior to 
mend a reaper. 

At the very end of the bumpy railroad I met 
the man who-had telegraphed for me, and was 
told that we had yet to ride thirty miles on 
horseback. A hard three hours or more that 
meant—no shade, no breeze, and sun directly 
overhead. 

A stranger in the country would have won- 
dered where we were going, what could be 
found on so desolate a plain. No sign of habi- 
tation or of human life could be seen, and the 


| tube, to make sure it draws properly, and then 
to offer it to the guest. 

Maté tastes like the tea we use, except that 
it is much stronger. The person who receives 
the gourd sucks at the tube until the water 
gives out. Then the gourd is handed back, 
refilled with water, and passed to some one else. 
| There seems to be no limit to the number of 
| times this one portion of the herb can be used, 
if a little is added now and then. 

That gourdful of maté was my Christmas 
dinner, taken in a hut so heavy with smoke 
that 1 had to sit with my head as near the 
ground as I could get, that I might not smother. 





/up in their blankets, and were soon snoring. 
| But the heap of dirty straw that was to be my 
| bed did not attract me. 

I sat down outside the hut and lighted my 
| pipe and thought of my home folks, far away 
in New York State. Probably they were 
wishing for warmer weather, this Christmas 
night. But the Christmas trees would bloom 
just as radiantly, for all the frost, and the 
Christmas dinners would be just as merry as 
those I had shared with them. 

Then I thought of the work I had to do on 
the morrow, and that uplifted me a little, for 
it was useful, necessary work that would help 
| to provide food for many a human being. But 
| there was a long night yet to be passed, and as 
| I turned toward the doorway of that odoriferous, 





After dinner my patron and his family rolled | 


‘the hard conditions of the country has been 
| tried in Alaska with great success. The civil- 
| ization of Alaska by the reindeer is a pretty 
romance, says an article on the subject in the 
| Outlook. It isa story of discouragement, ridi- 
cule, persistence, and combat of skepticism. 


| In 1890 Doctor Jackson, on a missionary tour 
of inspection, became aware of an impending 
condition most dangerous to the Alaskan. The 
greed of the white man was devastating land 
| anid sea. Whalers had driven whales to other 
| waters. The walrus was nearly exterminated, | 
jand seals no longer came near the coasts. In | 


being deprived of light, clothing, implements 
| and food. Across forty miles of water lay 
Siberia, with a people living prosperously under 
similar conditions of climate, the key to their 
domestic problem being the reindeer, which 
costs nothing to keep, and which supplies most 
of the simple needs of the native. 

‘‘Why should not the animals be introduced 
into Alaska?’’ asked Doctor Jackson. He 
appealed to Congress for an appropriation, 
without result. Private individuals became 
interested, however, two thousand dollars were 
raised for a venture, and the government allowed 
the Thetis to take Jackson to Siberia to make 
purchases. The Siberians did not want to sell, 
and the Thetis voyaged fifteen hundred miles 
before Jackson found an owner willing to dis- 
ose Of any of his herd. Money was refused, 
ut a barter of American goods was finally 
arranged, and sixteen deer secured. ‘The results 
of this small herd were so suggestive that in 
| 1893 Congress appropriated six thousand dollars, 
}in 1900 twenty-five thousand dollars, and has 
| continued to make appropriations since. In all, 


| short, the inhabitants of northern Alaska ne / 





waste was crossed by nothing but a cattle track | much-inhabited hut, I told myself, in a whim- | the government has spent over one hundred and 


that stretched away to the south and was lost 
in a glistening lake of heat. 

An hour from the station, however, we struck 
into another road, Travellers had gone this 
way before. The powdery dust came up in 
thick clouds, seeming to move along -with us 
for a little distance, and finally lag behind in a 
long black streak and settle slowly to the 
ground, ready for the next man. My little 
saddle thermometer registered ninety - eight 
degrees. My horse’s sides heaved—and so did 
mine—in the effort to breathe this Christmas 
air. 

Presently we passed a ranch. Its fields were 
fenced from the roadside, and in the secant 
shadow of the fence I saw a sight that befitted 
Christmas better than did the weather. Par- 
tridges, cardinals, tiro-tiros and many other 
birds huddled close to the posts, as if to gain 
the shade of every knot. Here a sparrow stood 
under a partridge. Here again a tiro-tiro 
crouched, unafraid, beside a hawk. It was as 
if even the birds of prey found a better nature 
and declared a holiday truce. 


Far away through the shimmering haze of | 


MY / 
CHRISTMAS s/f 
DINNER. é q; 


heat we would sometimes see a hut. How I 
prayed, as each was sighted, that it might prove 
to be our destination! But it was not until I 
was about to give up from the heat and the 
hard ride that my ‘‘patron’’ pointed to the dis- 
tant speck which was the domicile to which he 
was guiding me. 5 

Of the dirt and the fleas and the bugs I found 
there I will not speak. But I must tell of the 
Christmas dinner that was served me that eve- 
ning, after I had placed the machine in position 
to work upon when daylight came. It consisted 
of a gourd of maté, Paraguay tea. 

The cooking-stove on which the water for 
the tea was heated was a wall of mud, three 
or four inches high, built in the corner opposite 
the door, and so shaped as to arch over the 
angle formed by the joining walls. Beside the 
Stove on the earthen floor lay several greasy 
gourds. When the water was heated, my hostess 
took a gourd from the pile and threw out its 
last “load.” 





sical way, that there were heroes of peace as 
well as heroes of war. 
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HIS CRITICAL SENSE. 

# A joyful experience’ is the way in which 

Carl Schurz, in ‘* Reminiscences of a 
Long Life,’’ describes the first time he ever 
heard a note of Wagner’s music. He was in 
London, and escorted Madam Kinkel to a con- 
cert in which Richard Wagner’s overture to 
‘*Tannhiuser’’ was to be produced, Wagner 
himself to act as conductor of the orchestra. 

‘*Madam Kinkel did not fail to give me, on 
the way to the concert, a thorough lecture 
on Wagner’s vices, his contempt of the most 
sacred rules of harmony, his impossible transi- 
tions from one key to another, his excruciating 
dissonances, his intemperate straining after sen- 
suous effects, and what not. 

** “Tt is true,’ she added, by way of precau- 
tionary warning, ‘there is something exciting, 
a certain fascination in his music, and many 
people are carried away by it, some musicians, 
even, of whom something better 
might have been expected. But 
I hope when you hear it you 
will remain cool and not lose 
your critical sense.’ 

‘*At last came the overture to 
‘Tannhiuser.’ Madam Kinkel 
became uneasy. The opening 
‘Pilgrim’s Chorus,’ as it rose 
from the orchestra, pleased me 
much, without, however, im- 
pressing me as something over- 
powering. But when the violins 
set in with that weird and 
constantly growing tumult of 
passion, drowning the pious 
notes of the ‘Pilgrim’s Chorus’ 
under the wild outcries of an 
uncanny frenzy, then sinking 
into whining moans of exhaus- 
tion, I could hardly restrain 
myself. I felt as if I should 
jump up and shout. 

‘*Madam Kinkel observed my 
emotion, put her hand upon my 
own as if to hold me down to 
my seat, and whispered, ‘Oh, 
oh,, 1 see how it takes you, too! 
But do you not hear that it is all 
wrong?’ I could not answer, 
but continued to listen with rap- 
> ture. 

‘I did not hear that it was 
all wrong; and if I had noticed 





|anything that was wrong under the accepted 


rules of thorough-bass, I should not have cared. 
rolling billows of harmony. 


overture had died away I sat still, unable to say 
anything articulate. I felt only that an entirely 
new musical world had opened. and revealed 
itself to me. My good friend, Madam Kinkel, 
noticed well what had happened to me. She 
looked at me sadly, and said with a sigh, ‘I 
see! I see! You are now a captive, too. 
And so it goes. What will become of our 
art ?” ”? 
® © 


RELIEF BY REINDEER. 


De Grenfell, in his recent visit to the 
States, strongly urged the advisability of | 
introducing the reindeer into Labrador. The 








| country is full of the moss on which the animals | : vee ; . 
1d | Tequired less application later in the day. His- 
| 


feed, the reindeer is hardy and prolific, ar 


I was fairly overwhelmed by those surging and | 


“‘When the last notes of the ‘Tannhiiuser’ | 4 slight skirmish was the greater offender. One 


She filled the gourd two-thirds full of the | would supply food, clothing, means of transpor- | 
herb, and put in a bamboo tube, terminating | tation, and, perhaps best of all, a good quantity | 
in a kind of bulb perforated with holes, through | of milk for the half-starved babies. The cost | 
which the tea grounds would not pass. The | of a herd of fifty deer would amount to abou 


gourd being filled with hot water, the ‘‘lady | five thousand dollars. This means of bringing 


of the house’’ is expected to take a pull at the succor to a people stunted in development by | fusing.’”’ 


| tory was last on the list, and the young teacher 


t | mathematics,’’ urged the principal. 


| eighty-three thousand dollars for the purchase 
and propagation of reindeer in Alaska. 

To-day there are over eight thousand deer in 
arctic and subarctic Alaska. Of these the gov- 
ernment owns half, the natives the rest. Siberian 
herders have been brought over to instruct the 
natives in the care and training of the animal. | 
Eskimos apprenticed to these herders receive 
their food and clothing from the government. 

Besides supplying the necessities for the sus- 
tenance of life, the reindeer has transformed the | 
winter postal service of Alaska. Mails can run | 
regularly in the coldest weather, conveyed by | 
these fleet-footed, hardy creatures. 
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A MAN OF DESTINY. 


ene folks have luck, whatever they do,’’ 
said Mr. Hackett, gloomily. ‘‘You take 
| my cousin Benson over to Nashua, now; he’s 
| always had luck, and his boy Gid is inheriting 
| it.?? 

**What particular form of luck?’’ asked Mr. 
Hackett’s listener. 

**All forms,’? and Mr. Hackett brightened a 
trifle at the opportunity to tell his grievance in | 
full. ‘‘If there’s a picnic when we were boys, 
and Benson had to stay home and saw wood, 
|’twould turn out such a storm we'd all get 
| drenched, an’ he’d be eating griddle-cakes dry- 
|shod at home. If he—lauzee! I won’t go into 
| his affairs; I'll just tell you about Gid. Seems 
a a camera, and set out to take 


pie , 

“*Well, sir, the Campbell folks hired him to 
snap a shot at Old I y Campbell unbeknown, 
for she don’t want her features preserved on 
paper, an’ never would go near a photographer. 

| So one day Gid saw her standing in her door- 
way, looking out toward the hen-yard, and he | 
up with his camera just as he = her, and | 
| pulled the trigger, aiming it about where she | 
stood, he thought. 
| **She heard the click, and turned on him like | 











}a fury. 
| ** “What liberties have you been taking, Gid?” | 
| She called at him. ‘Have you dared to put me | 
in that box o’ yours?’ 
“*“Gid was sort o’ scared, but he spoke up 
lite an’ easy to her, an’ told her ’twas only | 
1is second shot, an’ maybe he hadn’t got any- 
thing, anyway. And then what happens? 
“‘Why, when that picture came out there 
wasn’t a sign of Old Lady Campbell anywhere, 
but there was an elegant view of her pet rooster 
| that all her own grandsons had tried to photo- 
|graph for her! He’d happened to step right 
into range at the very minute Gid pulled the 
trigger. 
**The old lady was so pleased she gave him 
a dollar for getting the rooster and fifty cents 
| for not getting her, an’ the rest 0’ the Campbells | 
oc him just the same for his good intentions. | 

q tell ye, this world isn’t evened up right, no, 
sir !’’ 
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A TEST CASE. 


t must be admitted that the first trial over 
which a certain Arkansas judge presided 
| was one which presented rather unusual fea- | 
tures. He often told the story in after years. 


“Tt was a trial in which it was necessary to 
decide which of two men who had indulged in 





of them declared—and his words were borne | 
out by witnesses—that he was assaulted by a 
club, a rail, an ax-handle, a bowie-knife and 
a shotgun.’’ 

Here the judge always paused, but before his 
listener could speak, he held up his finger. 

“Wait !? he would say, impressively. ‘‘The 
other man said—and he also had plenty of sup- 
ame er the so-called plaintiff defended 
1imself with a revolver, a scythe, a pitchfork, a 
chisel, a saw and a dog ; and his appearance bore 
out all he said !”’ 


AS SHE TAUGHT IT. 
hey were having a teachers’ meeting, and it 
was decided that the more difficult subjects | 
|should come in the morning, and those that | 





protested. 
**But it is certainly easier than science or 


As I teach it,’’ pleaded the young teacher, 
**no subject could be more difficult and con- 








WANTED Young men and young women 
e to work in an insane asylum. 


Address P. O. Box 1178, Worcester, Mass. 


RUNNING WATER 


For COUNTRY PLACES. 


Two Systems: THE ELEVATED 
GRAVITY TANK and the 
PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANK 
SYSTEM, which may be located indoors. 
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Si Each Adapted to Special Conditions. 
vat Any country house can have the luxury 


of running water at very moderate cost. 

For information and catalogue write 

NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER COMPANY, 
112 High Street, Boston. 


Also Windmiils, Gasoline Engines, Pumps, ¢ 








Heat Your Home 


with a 


lenwood 


Hot Water Heater. 





‘* lakes Heating Easy.’’ 


For Old as well as new houses. 


Write for handsome booklet that will 
tell you all about it, to Weir Stove 
Co., Taunton, Mass., Makers of 
the famous Glenwood Ranges, Fur- 
naces, Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 











| Boy’s Baseball Suit. ; 
The Complete Suit given for one new 


subscription and 40 cents extra, postage + 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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We offer a Boy’s Complete Suit, 
consisting of Trousers, Shirt, Cap 
and Belt. The Suit is well made of 4 
gray flannel with all the ‘‘kinks”’ 
peculiar to suits worn by the pro- 
fessional player. Our Offer also in- 
cludes an Initial, which may be 
attached to the breast of the Shirt. 3 
Sizes 8 to 16 years. Give size of 
Suit, and state Initial wanted when 
ordering. F 


Catcher’s Mitt. 


Given for one new subscription and 35 
cents extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 3 
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Made of the celebrated California 
— Napa tanned leather, which will not 
harden from wetting. Patent laced 
thumb and strap fastening. Hasa 
deep pocket to protect the thumb 
and fingers. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


aes. 



































Superbly rich, exquisitely 
J un ket delicious, as velvety as the 
finest French Ice 
Cream, and made 

Cream Ice at half the cost. 
10 Junket Tablets to 
make 10 quarts of cream at your grocer’s for 
10 cents. If he won’t get it for you we mail 
it and the new recipe, post-paid, for 10 cents. 


CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Box 3088, Little Falls, N. Y. 














FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 









Especially adapted for 
our New England /omes 








2) 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


te Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


/ SMITHS THAYERCO. 
is ‘BOX 3152 -- BOSTON-MASS LBA 











Physicians Recommend 


Because it is a highly nutri- 
tious form of food, easily 
digested and almost, wholl 
assimilated. The pleasing an 
agreeable flavor will appeal 
to you. Its pure qualities 
and the absolute cleanliness 
in preparing make it unsur- 
assed for food purposes— 
eeps longer than any other 
oil without turning rancid. 
i There is no better way of 
i] knowing the superior qual- 
ities of Newport Olive Oil 
than by trying it yourself. 
Every bottle shows complete 
chemical analysis and has our 
i guarantee. 


Write us to-day, giving us the 
name of your dealer, and we 
will send you 
bottle a peolutely free. 
THE LATHROP COMPARY, 


Importers and Distributors, 























“PENOLIA reat sae 


Do you know how to make Penolia 
Hash, Penolia Potato ae Penolia 
up, Penolia Puddings, Penolia 
Cake, ete.? Receipts for these and 
many other new dishes [ye - in the 
Penolia sent FREE. 
Penolia is guaranteed pure. L ~~ 
ing grocers. 1-lb. Jars, 25 cts. 
Send for Receipt Book, FREE 
°: H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Ct. 


The Best Money Can Buy 














| Water Supply tor 
Just the thing for Summer Menu. Large, moist, tender Country Houses. 


slices, cut thin, every particle edible. Can be prepared in many THE PROBLEM 


different ways or served just as it comes from the jar. SOLVED! 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 









Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
ire 
protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue § 
se Tg 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 























We Stand on Our Record. 
Only the best, meg Government Sasa beef used. Pre- 
pared by a special process under the most hygienic conditions. 
Ask your grocer for ‘‘ Acme’’ and get the jar with the Red Band. 
i } MONEY 
°7 coon pook FREE 
“Acme” Peanut Butter. Made from selected, fresh roasted Virginia Peanuts, and packed under EARNING 




















the most perfect sanitary conditions in air- tight glass jars—wholesome, nutritious and appetizing. 0 
4 A ‘ 













FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s Handifold ee : If bs we sete ne os. 
4 bs H with us. ‘ur recor ot 1OsIn: 
Hat Toilet Paper “ 






a penny since we began business in 


The best, most sanita: 

Store. most economical. ‘paper 1855 appeals for your confidence. 
Price, Here’s a Hat that eat full count. More 7 ts we 4 
post-paid, ae be po pgp for paver to the package than On ee ict ° is % 

comfort n the: bu packages 
00 comfort and conve. in Pais ee conte ne Interest compounded twice a year. 
aper that look twice as | ‘ ‘ , 
$ Gioty ters ja carton all ready to hang “= Write for our Banking by Mail booklet "47," 
or the piazza. Made of fine quality =>. 5 * litter, no waste. and mention The Youth's Companion. 





fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 





The same style Hat made of extra yp tthe — ALLER fee 

fine quality fur felt in black and a — ~ 

light tan, price, post-paid, $1 50 AE. TO SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 

SMiwuted, Send sec wince te, ‘s== EAE HANDIFOLD TOIL ET PAPER CO., Paw yews, MB. §. 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, “MASS. Mills at Leomt St., Boston. Assets over $8,000,000. —_ Established 1855. 

















Hartford, Conn. 





























t by Postal or Kxpress Money- -Order. 

















A MODERN NECESSITY. 


g Fountain Pens may be classed among the necessities of this busy age. The two 

Pens offered are well known to the readers of The Companion. Many thousands 

g have been distributed by us, and the demand is still very large. A Fountain Pen 
for the vacation season is often a necessity. It may prove so in your case. 


WE WOULD SUGGEST AN EARLY ORDER. 


owraldel ae aa 





George S. Parker Fountain Pen. The L. E. Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing included. scription and 75 cents extra, postage included. Price 


$2.50, post-paid. 


This Pen is guaranteed by the makers. It has a solid gold This Fountain Pen has won an international reputation. Its 
pen, large ink reservoir and the famous “Lucky Curve,” Spear action depends on the Spoon Feed, a patented device which 
Head Ink Retainer and under feed, which not only feeds the _insures absolute certainty and uniformity in the flow of ink to - 
ink perfectly to the point of the pen, but drains it from the the pen point. It has a solid gold pen, which may be adjusted 


: Price $2.00, post-paid. 
2 


é feed channel back into reservoir when the Pen is being carried to individual needs through a choice of fine, medium, 
in the pocket. The owner is not compelled to wipe off the coarse and stub points. Both Pen and Holder are of best 

2 fountain when he next uses the Pen. We supply the Parker quality and workmanship, and fully warranted. Every pur- 
Fountain Pen with choice of fine, medium or coarse points: chaser allowed a thirty-day trial. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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